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For the Companion. 
TWO LITTLE TINKERS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP., I. 
By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


My young American readers, I have been 
asked to write a story for you. What shall it 
be? [ have never visited your country; I know 
no American children; but I suppose children 
are much the same all the world over, and they 
all love stories. Often Ihave them “snuggling 
down’? with me in sofa corners, one at each 
shoulder, and one, sometimes two, on my lap, 
with the endless request, ‘“Tell us a story.” 
“What sort of story?” My own little girl, accus- 
tomed all her life to a ‘‘quite new story’’ every 
night, now scorns fairies and giants, good little 
children, and naughty little children. These 
latter [ fear she always preferred, only she liked 
to have them properly punished, and to grow 
good in the end, Her present cry is for some- 
thing real and historical, ‘‘anything you like, 
mamma, only it must be kings, or queens, or he- 
roes.”” 

The two former are unknown in America; let 
us hope the latter are not; but “heroes”? do not 
grow on every hedge, either in the East or the 
West. Besides, [ have orders to write some- 
thing “tender and touching,”’ and real stories 
are often more so than anything imaginary. 
Shall I tell you one? Absolutely true, except 
for a slender disguise of names? Then, my | 
children—for you are all mine while you listen 
to me—fancy yourselves among the little group | 
at the sofa corner, and I will tell you the history 
of “Two Little Tinkers.”’ 

Once upon a time, it matters not whether late- | 





ly or long ago, there lived in the far north of | 


Scotland two maiden ladies, whom [ shall call 
Miss Kirk and Miss Macrae. The latter inhab- 
ited a house not more than a few centuries old, | 
close by a ruined castle, which her ancestors 
had built about fifteen hundred years ago. 
of the young country have no idea how we in| 
England and Scotland love old things. 


tumble-down ruin more than the grandest pala- 
tial residence that modern hands could build. 
Her neighbor and friend, Miss Kirk—I choose 
the name advisedly, as “kirk”? is Scotch for 
“church;” and this lady was a church in her- 


self, one of those “living epistles, known and | 


read of all men,’’ (which the New Testament 
speaks of)—Miss Kirk was a new comer to the 
place, but allied with Miss Macrae in all good 
works. Unmarried and independent, with no 
special home-duties to absorb them, these two 
ladies made duties for themselves among the 
sick, the needy and the young. Neither of them 
Was particularly brilliant, or youthful, or beau- 
tiful, yet in both was an inexpressible and con- 
tinual charm of cheerfulness, activity, energy. 
You could not look on their faces without notic- 
ing there the shining of that perennial happi- 
hess, which, [ think, only comes to busy people, 
and people whose business is for others, not 
themselves, 

These two ladies, in their waterproof cloaks 
and umbrellas—no sensible person ever goes out 
Without waterproof and umbrella in Scotland— 


their serge or linsey skirts kilted moderately | 


high above their strong ‘“‘tacketed”’ boots, with 
their clear-cut, high-featured Highland faces, 
and sweet sing-song Highland voices, were “a 
Sude sicht for sore e’en’’—as the Lowland prov- 
erb runs, 

They were walking thus—walking and talking 
farnestly about their endless work,—their poor, 
their school, and a sort of training-home they 
had just started, catching a half-dozen of young 
Waifs and strays, and trying to make. them into 
Sood servants, and finally good wives and moth- 
*s. The sunset was fading rosily behind the 
old castle, the sea, and the distant mountain, but 
they were too busy, almost, to notice it, though 


hot too busy to notice two figures coming up the | 
“enue towards them. Human figures, though doctrine that the charity which gives money is 


I doubt | 
not Miss Macrae cherished every stone of the | 


,and much the same color. 
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TWO LITTLE TINKERS. 


of the most uncivilized and unwomanly type; | 
bare - legged, bare-headed, fluttering in rags, | 
through which the brown skin, peeping in large 
holes, betrayed that what was called the “‘frock’’ 
was the only garment; there were no under- 
clothes at all. And yet they seemed girls, and 
the elder must have been at least twelve or thir- 
teen years old. 

“Look,”’ said Miss Macrae, ‘‘there are certain- 
ly two little tinkers.”’ 

“Tinkers,” I should explain, is the generic 
name fora class of wanderers common in the 


Highlands, but much disliked by the better sort | 
They are not gypsies, nor | 
| yet exactly what we in England call “‘tramps,”’ | 
You | 


of peasantry there. 


as they have a distinct trade, and rarely expose 
themselves to the lash of the law. 
the roughest, wildest, most wandering of lives— 
“tinkering pots and pans, and going about in 


bands, each band having attached to it one ab- | 


solute idler, the ‘‘piper,’’ who plays his bagpipes 
at feasts and weddings, and is usually the most 
confirmed drunkard of the whole. They are 
“clannish,”’ that is, they hold together, and 
sometimes have a certain respect for family ties, 
but, on the whole, they are as uncivilized as red 
Indians or African Bushmen. They do not even 
possess tents like the gypsies, but sleep in some 
hill-side cave, or beneath a whin-bush, or under 
the lee of some wall, just outside a town or 
village, which the police will not allow them to 
enter—while summer lasts; the short Highland 
summer. 
most impossible to say; sometimes they re-ap- 
pear, like stray swallows, or bats, on mild No- 
vember evenings, to beg of some kind farmer 
the favor of a night’s lodging in his barn, and 
perhaps the farmer’s wife will let them boil their 
kettle at her fire, and the farmer’s bairns’ dance 
“a wee whilie’’ to the pipes; but then they vanish 
again, and no one inquires after them, no more 
than after the birds or the beasts,—they are only 
“tinkers.”’ 


These little tinkers stood in the path, staring | 


with wide eyes from under their shaggy locks, 
as wild as those of some young Highland bullock, 
You would hardly 
have thought they belonged to the same human 
race, the same common womanhood, as the two 
Highland ladies, neatly dressed, gentle -man- 
nered, pleasant- voiced, who now confronted 
them, and from whom they seemed inclined to 


run away at once, only the avenue was narrow, | 


and with a steep brae on one hand, and the sea 
on the other. 

So the elder came boldly forward and began 
begging of the ‘“‘honored leddies,’’ in the true 
tinker whine. 

Now Miss Macrae and Miss Kirk held the 





But they live | 


What they do in the winter it is al-) 


charity in its lowest and often most harmful 
form. They did not put their hands in their 
pockets, and they listened with the calmest and 
hardest countenances to a long and doleful story 
of how the big girl and her cousin had ‘rin 
awa’”’ from a bad father, the “‘piper’’ of a band 
of tinkers, long the torment of the neighborhood, 
to which, after some close questioning, the chil- 
dren owned they belonged. 

“Very well, [ hope you have told me the 
truth; and now, perhaps, | had better tell you 
the same,—that I don’t mean to giye you a sin- 
gle halfpenny.” 

The elder girl looked up. She had a shrewd, 
sharp, but not unpleasant or really bad face, 
and the kindly face that looked down upon her 
made Miss Kirk's ‘‘no’”’ more desirable than 
many people’s ‘tyes.’ The poor little tinker 
smiled. 

“No, not a halfpenny,’’ repeated the lady, 
with a decision that amused Miss Macrae, who 
knew the weakness of her friend’s heart over all 
helpless and wretched young ragamuftlins; “but 
if you will come with me, Pll try and help you 
to earn it.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said the little tinker, 
dropping altogether the tinker whine, and speak- 
ing in her natural voice honestly; but, while she 
did so, even under her dirty face and uncombed 


’ 


? 


hair, she brightened into something more like | 


an ordinary decent “lassie.’” Her eyes met Miss 
Kirk’s with a straightforward, honest, but half- 
entreating gaze, as if there existed in the crea- 


ture, semi-barbarian as she was, the instinct to} 


look up!to somebody, and she felt, somehow, 
that now she had found somebody to look up 
to. 

“Have you been at the house, begging of any 


one there?” said Miss Kirk, the more sternly that | 


she was conscious of her heart melting within 
her, and of a frantic wish to rescue these two, 
the very ‘‘tinkerest”’ of all her tinker proteges, 
|} as Miss Macrae afterwards told her. 
“We met an auld wife and twa lassies, that 
speered wha we were. Wha micht they be?” 
“That must have been mamma and the girls,”’ 
said Miss Macrae, laughing at this irreverent de- 


scription of her beautiful English mother, more , 


beautiful even in faded bloom than any of the 
new generation. “I hope they gave you noth- 
ing.” 

“Just a bawbee.”’ 

“Well, you’ll not even get that from us. We 
don’t believe in charity, we believe in work.” 

“Eh?” said the tinker lassie, with a look that 
made Miss Macrae feel, for the hundredth time, 
how absolutely hopeless it is to begin ‘“‘preach- 
ing’’ to people, trying to inculcate moral or re- 
ligious lessons to poor creatures, tired and dirty, 
wretched and cold. 


; Ways. 


| of the very worst quarters. 


“Are you hungry?” said Miss Kirk, going at 
once to the practical. 

“Ou, ay,” replied the two little tinkers, with a 
look as if. they could almost eat one another up, 
or the lady either. 

“Come along then, and I'll see what I can do 
for you.” 

“Take care what you do, and that you don’t 
do too much,” whispered Miss Macrae, aware of 
whom she had to deal with. 

“PIL be very prudent,’ returned her friend, 
and immediately started back into the town 
hard by, with her two eccentric followers. 

3ut the little town knew Miss Kirk and her 
She could go anywhere, or do anything. 
The street the tinker lassies took her to, where 
they said they had lodged every night, was one 
“Poor bairns!”’ she 
thought, and listened with indescribable pity to 
the coarse tinker slang which they exchanged, 
behind her back, with other bairns no older than 
themselves. Determined to get them out of the 
lodging-house, she was going to speak to the 
landlady of it, hanging about on the doorstep 
half drunk, when the elder girl interfered with 
a business-like air. 

“Pve settled with the wife; ye needna gang 
till her. She’s no gude company for a leddy.”’ 

And with a slightly patronizing air, as if up to 
everything, she walked ahead of Miss Kirk till 
they were quite out of the noisome street, then 
fell behind. 

For nearly an hour did the lady wander up 
and down the town, with her two black sheep at 
her heels, for no one would take them in; every 
decent lodging shut its door firmly against ‘‘tin- 
ker folk.”” It was long past her tea time, and 
Miss Kirk was beginning to feel very tired. She 
had divided a loaf between the children, but 
they looked hungry still. She was thinking of 
giving them their tea on her doorsteps,—she was 
sure they could not be admitted further,—and 
then going out again with them,—there would 
be still a brief hour before darkness came,—when 
she suddenly called to mind an old woman, once 
a farmer’s wife, who always spoke kindly of the 
tinker tribe, declaring they were not so bad as 
people thought them, and that she had never 
turned them away from her door. 

The humblest of doors it was now, and the 
rooms within,—well, they might be cleaner; but 
perhaps that was all the better. No clean or 
tidy person could have received two such guests. 
Even Mrs. MacPhie hesitated, but finally gave 
in, and condescended to arrange a bed on the 
floor; an actual bed, under a real blanket! 

“Tl pay for it, and for your supper, too,’’ said 
Miss Kirk, as she departed. “But you must pay 
me back by weeding in my garden all to-morrow, 
Be sure you are there by ten o'clock.” 

“You don’t really expect the children will 
come, my dear,” said Miss Kirk’s good old aunt, 

to whom she told the story, in apology for being 
| so late, when they sat over their comfortable 
| tea. 
| “Happy is he who expecteth nothing, 
| the laughing reply. ‘‘Still, we shall see.’’ 
| And sure enough, precisely as ten o’clock 
| struck, one little tinker appeared at the garden 
| gate, and, without asking anybody’s leave, be- 
gan energetically weeding. Only one; and when 
Miss Kirk, afraid lest the tinker mind might not 
be able to distinguish between weeds and flow- 
ers, rushed to the rescue of her favorite border, 
she saw it was the elder girl 

“Where is Mary?” (Jean and Mary, they had 
told her, were their names; as to surnames, they 
were apparently doubtful if they had any.) 

| “Ma’am, she just sleepit in,” (overslept her. 
self.) “It was such a braw bed, we both sleepit 


” 


was 


the minute we put our heads down, and the wife 
she said she didna like to put us up” (call us) 
“in the morning. 
Mary, she’ll be no lang 0’ coming. 
| “Did you get your porridge?” 
| “Ou, ay, fine!”’ smacking her lips and licking 
them, not unlike a cat after milk, or a dog with 


But I’m here, ma’am, and 


” 
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a specially nice bone, There was so much of 
the animal about this neglected human being. 

“Poor soul!’’ thought the compassionate lady, 
but she did not let her pity be seen. She only 
explained the work that was to be done, and 
how she expected to find it done by dinner-time, 
when some more porridge should be forthcom- 
ing, if the girls wished it, and then she went out 
after her own business. 

This was, as usual, that of other people. I 
think it is always the busy folk to whom other 
folk invariably apply for help, and who, some- 
how, always find time to give it. Miss Kirk did. 
One of her strongest points was her habit of 
methodical arrangement, using up odd minutes, 
as well as all other odd things, and so, wasting 
nothing, she succeeded in making 
everything. 

After a very full day, so full that she had al- 
most forgotten her two little tinkers, she sat 
down to rest in her parlor,—‘‘rest’? meaning hav- 
ing to read and answer about a dozen letters,— 
when she saw her cook enter with a countenance 
of horror. 

““Ma’am, please will you be so kind as to 
come? These tinker lassies! The little one is 
dancing a jig outside our very garden gate, with 
a—a great multitude of people looking on!’’ 

“Well,” said Miss Kirk, amused at the “high 
English” in which Highlanders, who learn it as 
a language, speak,—always politely, often very 
poetically, translating it intotheir native Gilic,— 
“well, and what harm will that do us?” 

“Harm, ma'am? They will be thought to be- 
long to us. Our neighbors will suppose they ac- 
tually live here.”’ 

“T wish they did, if it would save them,” said 
Miss Kirk, who, her friend Miss Macrae de- 
clared, was a one-ideaed woman, and not to be 
trusted where the question of waifs and strays 
was concerned. However, so great was her 
cook’s distress, that she went out to see what 
was really wrong. 

There they were, the two young Pariahs of 
even that very rough society, the elder whis- 
tling,—actually whistling!—a dance tune, and 
the younger bounding to it like an india-rubber 
ball, her shaggy locks flying, her fingers snap- 
ping, and her dirty face all red with excitement, 
as she gave vent to the “heughs” and “hochs’’ 
indispensable to Highland dancing, and which it 
is utterly hopeless to deseribe to any one who 
has never seen the like. 

Round them, watching the proceeding with 
the utmost delight, was searcely ‘‘a multitude,” 
but a merry little crowd, composed chiefly of all 
the young idlers, and old, too, of the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Stop!"’ said Miss Kirk, and they really did 
stop at that gentle but authoritative voice. 
“This will never do at a lady’s garden gate. 
You disturb my aunt. Go away, children; and 
you, Jean and Mary, take your money,” the or- 
dinary pay for a day’s weeding, from which she 
had conscientiously deducted a penny or two, as 
she had said she should for the night's lodging; 
“go back to Mrs. MacPhie, and come to-morrow 
at the same hour.” 

She had no time to say more, besides, she did 
not wish. The children were doing nothing 
morally wrong. It was only fun, and Miss Kirk 
had the sense always to draw a clear line be- 
tween fun and wickedness, Still, she had spo- 
ken strongly enough to make ‘her doubt if she 
should see anything more of her two little tin- 
kers, who were as ignorant of any of the re- 
straints of civilized life as beasts of the field or 
fowls of the air. 

(Continued next week.) 


time for 


Scien ilacciiicatamniden 
For the Companion. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

“You seem to trust that boy implicitly,” said 
Col. Stanley to his brother, as they sat one 
morning in-the latter's counting-room. 

“Trust Charles Lawrence? Of course I do. 
We generally trust those who are trustworthy. 
He's been with me four years, ever since he was 
a little chap, and a more steady, honest, intelli- 
gent boy you'll not find in this city; besides, he 
identifies himself with my interests.” 

Col. Stanley laughed a little sneering laugh, so 
characteristic of the skeptical man of the world. 

“The same trustful, easily-duped fellow of 
old, George! Here, after spending half a life- 
time in South America, I come back to find you 
the head of a family, indeed, almost as gray- 
haired as myself, but the very self-same George 
Stanley who fought a battle for a boy who de- 
nied stealing a gold pencil, when the top of the 
very pencil was sticking out of his vest pocket in 
full view.”’ 

Mr, Stanley laughed. 

“My trust in his truthfulness died hard, I 
suppose, What a memory you have, Lyle! I'd 





forgotten all about that school-boy episode. 
But this isn’t a parallel case at all. Hereisa 
boy I trust because for years he has proved him- 
self worthy of trust. He’s been tested, tried, 
and what else do you require?” 

“In the first place, he’s too young. 

Col. Stanley was one of the most obstinate and 
irascible-of old bachelors. He had never been 
known to retire from any position he had once 
taken, however weak it might be. 

“Yes sir, he’s entirely too young,—a mere 
gosling, not more than eighteen! Young feet 
are too slippery, too easily led astray for a mis- 
sion of importance. You’d better send an older 
clerk to Brazil if you want your business prop- 
erly attended to. Besides, I don’t like the fel- 
low’s face a bit. He seems always on the alert 
to see everything and hear everything; just like 
one of those sharp ‘gamins’ you meet in the 
streets of Paris, who’d rob his grandfather of the 
last sow.”’ 

‘Well, if he sees everything and hears every- 
thing, as you say,’’ (Mr. Stanley was getting 
restive under this abuse of his favorite,) “he 
certainly tells nothing. Those very qualities 
you have mentioned are those most needed in 
the Brazil business,—a quick perception, anda 
prudent tongue. I had hard work in the last 
panic to keep my footing, I can tell you, and 
then Charles was of more help to me than I 
choose to tell.’”’ 

“Oh, if you’re off on your hobby, ‘bon voyage.” 
No use to argue with you; but mind my words,” 
(and Col. Stanley brought his hand heavily down 
on the table,) “that boy will only be honest un- 
til the first great temptation comes in his way. 
He’ll go down before that like a card house. 
Mind, I don’t say he’ll sin for anything buta 
great prize.”’ 

“Tll bet you,” continued the Colonel, ‘‘this 
ring of mine,”’ touching a magnificent diamond 
ring he wore, “against five thousand dollars, 
that before he leaves your employ you'll regret 
you didn’t profit by my warning.” 

“[’ve no wish to bet on such a subject,”’ said 
Mr. Stanley, gravely. ‘‘You’ve taken as un- 
reasonable a dislike to the boy as that abomina- 
ble monkey of yours, Doctor, who tries to bite 
him every time he sees him. But come, Lyle, 
because you’ve been living so long among a set 
of lying, thieving Guacho Indians, you needn't 
lose all trust in human nature.” 

“Never had any, if you'll remember,”’ an- 
swered the skeptical man, stretching himself and 
yawning; ‘‘only met dupes and knaves all my 
life. But let’s be going. We'll see who's right 
in the end.”’ 

While this conversation was going on, the sub- 
ject of it burst into his mother’s humble room, 
his bright face all aglow with delight. 

“O mother,” he cried, ‘I’ve just stepped in 
on my way down to tell you Mr. Stanley has 
raised my wages! He says if I come with credit 
out of this confidential mission to Brazil, he’ll 
put me in the way to make my fortune. Isn’t 
he the best of men?’ 

“God bless him!” said Mrs. Lawrence, fer- 
vently. ‘‘He’s a good man and a good friend, 
but, my boy, you deserve all the good luck in 
the world.” 

“O mother, how many better than I drag out 
their lives in want because they haven't a kind 
hand to help them! No, I'm just Incky, that’s 
it. But, mother, we'll take the little cottage you 
looked at, with the flower gardenin front. And 
you'll plant vines by the veranda, and I'll bring 
you a cage full of beautiful birds rom Brazil. 
O, I see you’ve got my valise all packed, you 
good little mother. I'll only be at home for an 
hour to-night, as I'll be so busy.”’ 

And Charles ran out, leaving his mother hap- 
pier than she had been during her long, poverty- 
stricken widowhood. 

That night Mr. Stanley was busy until a late 
hour with Charles, giving him the final instruc- 
tions. 

“Well, I believe that’s all,’’ he said, looking at 
the clock in the library, where they were sitting. 
“It's twelve now, and I suppose you have a few 
parting words to say to your mother. But stay 
a minute; I had forgotten. My brother has a 
small package he wishes to send to a friend in 
Brazil. Go up to his room for it. He’ll be in 
hed, but he always reads there until long past 
midnight. He never locks his door, so you can 
go right in.” 

To Charles Lawrence's rap the voice of the 
Colonel answered, “Come in.” 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? Well, the package is on 
the dressing-table. The address won't be hard 
to find in Brazil. Can’t you find it?’ 

Charles was fumbling over a multitude of 
things, books, pipes, bottles, which littered the 
table. 

“Ah, you've got it atlast. Qniet, Doctor!” 

The monkey, who slept on a rug by his mas- 


” 





ter’s bedside, made a spring towards Charles, 
and the Colonel was obliged, very reluctantly, to 
jump out of bed and seize him by the collar. 

“Get out of the room, boy, as quick as you 
can, and shut the door. Mind,” he called after 
him, as Charles hurriedly obeyed, ‘‘you’re bound 
to lose something on this trip, but don’t let it be 
my package, young sir. What's the matter with 
you, sir?” tothe monkey. ‘Trying to get out 
of the door, eh? Well, ll lockit, and then, you 
brute, maybe you’ll understand you can’t get 
out.” 

He locked the door and went to bed. 

The next morning whilst dressing Col. Stanley 
seemed suddenly to remember something, and 
went to his toilet-table. He opened a box on it, 
peered into an open vase, raised every article, 
one by one, peeped into the drawers and under 
them, and then, in an excited voice, cried out, 
in his rough way, ‘‘Jupiter!”’ 

Rushing to the bell cord he pulled it so vio- 
lently that two or three servants banged at the 
locked door. 

“Yes, Leven locked the door,” he muttered, 
as he opened it. ‘‘Clearer proof, if I needed it, 
which I don’t.” 

“Is my brother up?’ he thundered to the star- 
tled servants. 

“Yes? Well, then, don’t stand staring at me 
in that dumbfounded way, but tell him I want 
him instantly.” 

“Well, sir,’ as Mr. Stanley ran up, ‘“‘who is 
right, you or I? Your young rascal, Charles 
Lawrence, has stolen my diamond ring. You 
needn’t look so shocked. It was loose in its 
setting, and I took it off last night, and put it in 
this very box on the toilet-table. He came in 
for the package, and fumbled about an everlast- 
ing time, pretending to look for it. This morn- 
ing the ring is gone.”’ 

“Impossible!’? answered Mr. Stanley. ‘“‘It’s 
certain to be about. But why accuse him when 
you always leave your door unlocked, just to 
tempt theft, as I’ve often told you.” 

“Not last night,’’ triumphantly; “that just 
clinches the evidence against him. Doctor was 
obstreperous, so I had to lock him in. You 
needn't search so anxiously; I turned everything 
upside down before I sent for you. When was 
your excellent, honest boy to get off? Perhaps, 
though, he won't wait for the steamer. I'll 
catch him, though, if he’s above ground, if your 
police are worth a straw.”’ 

“He left me only a quarter of an hour ago,” 
said Mr. Stanley, ‘looking as if a blow had 
stunned him. ‘But, Lyle, don’t be too hasty. 
Be certain of what you assert. Perhaps you put 
your ring elsewhere. Try to remember, for the 
accusation will ruin the boy. Idon’t, I can’t be- 
lieve he is guilty.” 

“Did you ever know me to forget anything in 
my life?’’ cried the Colonel, angrily. ‘‘It’s like- 
ly, isn’t it, I would have thrown that costly ring 
down anywhere? You can look and look; I’m 
going to a police station, to have that young 
scoundrel caught before he leaves the city.” 
And putting on his hat, he departed. 

It was not difficult to find the boy, for he was 
going quietly down to the wharf when arrested. 
He hardly seemed to comprehend the charge 
against him, and during the preliminary exam- 
ination before a magistrate he kept appealing to 
Mr. Stanley, who was present. 

“Oh, Mr. Stanley, you know, sir, that couldn’t 
be so! You know I’m honest. You know I 
never took the ring. I don’t understand it, in- 
deed I don’t.” ; 

“Come away, George,’’ said Col. Stanley, tak- 
ing his brother by the arm after the examination 
was over and Charles had _ been bailed by his em- 
ployer to await his trial. 

“I’m sorry for you,I am. You did all you 
could for him by proving his good conduct whilst 
in your employment. [I didn’t know you'd care 
so much fora clerk. He’s a ‘bad lot,’ as I told 
you, and when he is sent to prison you'll be well 
ridof him. Aint you satisfied that he’s guilty?” 

‘Never was further from being satisfied in my 
life,”’ was the brief answer. When they reached 
the house Mr. Stanley retired immediately to his 
room. 

“He'll think it all out by himself and give up 
to the facts,’’ thought the Colonel, complacently, 
as he ascended the staircase. 

“George is soft, very soft. I guess he’s been 
swindled ever since we parted. Well, I've come 
home at last to keep an eye on him, and it’s a 
blessed thing for his interest I have.” 

“Why, Doctor, Doctor!’”’ as he opened the 
door of his room and the monkey leaped for- 
ward. ‘I declare if I haven’t left the brute in 
my room in my excitement this morning! What 
have you smashed, you rascal? Marian will be 
in a nice taking.” 

He looked around, and found, to his surprise, 
that, apparently, nothing had heen touched. 


Doctor, instead of frisking about him as nsyay 
after the first greeting, retired under the beg, 
whence no invitation could draw him. 

“What's the scamp after?” muttered the Colo. 
nel. Then, as a cracking sound met his ear, 
“He's got nuts somehow, and he’s cracking them 
under my bed and greasing the carpet. 
that fun, my fine fellow.” 

He stooped, looked under the bed, and uttereg 
a ery of astonishment. 

The next moment Doctor was seized by the 
nape of the neck and dragged out, holding some. 
thing glittering between his teeth. 

A few vigorous shakes and he dropped on the 
carpet Col. Stanley’s diamond ring, broken, but 
unmistakably the ring. 

The Colonel's ‘‘Jupiter!’’ was not uttered with 
any energy. He did not ring the bell as before, 
but marched down tohis brother's room looking 
as sheepish as a man of his age and inches could 
well look. He commenced his explanation, but 
hadn’t got further than “‘You see, sir, that ras. 
cally ape of mine had picked the ring up off the 
table, and—’’ when Mr. Stanley had his hat on 
and was at the door. 

“So the ring’s found, and Charles didn’t take 
it? That’s all I want to know, for I'm off to tel] 
him and release the bail-bond. Explanation af- 
terwards.”’ 

Of course it all came right, and Charles Law- 
rence took the next steamer for Brazil. 

Col. Stanley could not make up his mind to 
apologize to him, as he should have done, for his 
unjust suspicion, but, in an indirect manner, he 
befriended the young clerk in after life. 
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For the Companion. 
A PEEP AT HIGH LIFE. 

“T never wanted to be rich and grand myself, 
for them that are pay high for their passage 
through life. But I always did covet a peep 
into high life. So, when I heard you’d made 
two hundred and fifty button-holes on Miss Fris- 
bee’s outfit, I said to myself, ‘That’ll walk her 
into the weddin’ and I'll just slip down to Bos- 
ton and go too,’ ”’ 

So said Miss Betsy Perkins, a worthy milliner 
and dressmaker of the old style, to her sister, a 
smart little person, who went by the name of 
the “button-hole woman,” among those who 
employed her. 

The latter was so glad to see Betsy in her 
cheerful little home, that she shrank from dash- 
ing her hopes in the bud; but when they were 
settled for a ‘good talk,’’ she said, ‘‘you was 
mistaken in thinking I’d get an invitajion to the 
reception. A million of button-holes wouldn't 
get me one! They pay me well for my work. 
and think that ends the business.” 

“La, it don’t, though!”’ said Betsy. ‘Miss 
David Lake, up to our place, always pays me 
well for makin’ her bunnits; but when she had 
the church sociable, she come into my shop her 
self, and said she’d be glad of my company. | 
used to make, and clean, and press the bunnits 
of the whole family, but the girls got goin’ to 
Boston as quick as they grow up, and thought 
they couldn’t wear anything but a Boston bun- 
nit. I laughed in my sleeve, for every speck of 
ribbon and flowers I use comes from Boston.” 
And Miss Betsy, forgetting that art lies in the 
soul of the artist, rather than in the cold mar 
ble, threw back her highly-decorated head, and 
laughed heartily at the ‘“‘queerness’’ of Mrs 
Lake’s daughters. 

“T kind of fancied they might ask the dress 
makers and me, so I made over my snufl-col- 
ored silk, with pea-green sleeves and sash, s0 a 
to be ready if anything did happen,” said the 
button-hole woman. 

“Then I'd go!” cried Miss Betsy, forgetting 
that it takes two to make a bargain. ‘Tt 
would set me right square up agin these new 
upstart milliners if I could say I saw so-and-s0 
when I was to Miss Frisbee’s weddin’. 

“Don’t you know any of the he/p that could 
squeeze us in?” 

“I know the governess. I worked dozens of 
button-holes for her for nothing over hours,” Wa 
the reply. 

“Then I'd make her pay up now. 
slip us in unbeknownst to’em if she can't do 
any better.”’ 

The result of an effort was an invitation to the 
ceremony in the church. Miss Betsy hired . 
carriage, and they set off, quite happy in their 
best array. 

But no sooner had the bridal party passed out 
of the church, and Miss Betsy and her sister 
seated themselves in their shabby street hack, 
than the former exclaimed,— 

“[’ve learned, by this time, that if I don’t pad- 
dle my own canoe, nobody’ll do it for me. T™ 
goin’ straight to the reception!’ 
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tive about crowding herself or anybody else in 
among strangers, but she was caught up and 
carried on in the whirlwind of Miss Betsy’s brav- 
ery and excitement, and she arrived at the house 
pefore she knew it. 

It was a day reception, of the most liberal 
style, and the button-hole woman felt not a little 
abashed and out of place when her hackman, 
with his faded coat and red comforter, urged his 
old horses in among the elegant equipages, and 
called out,— 

“Here, you chap with gilt buttons, move on, 
will you? and give a feller a chance to spill his 
load at the front door!” 

“J can’t get out before all these folks,—two of 
us, Without any direct invitation, and we luok so 
different from the rest!’ said the city sister, 
softly. 

“Well, if I ever!” cried Miss Betsy, putting 
her head ont of the hack window. ‘“They’ve 
carpeted the sidewalk and the doorsteps!” 

“Pm going back!” said her sister. 

“No, you aint, neither!”’ replied Miss Betsy, 
“for you can’t walk, and I’d never find my way 
back alone. If you're so silly, wait here for me. 
I'll tell "em who [I am if they ask, and if they 
don’t, it'll be all right.” 

As Miss Betsy said this, she sprang from the 
hack, and called back to her sister, “ll send 
you out something good to eat.” 

Oh, how that poor little heart ached in the 
old hack, and how the poor little owner of it 
wished she could vanish from the eyes of every- 
body! 

Miss Betsy, bent on business as well as pleas- 
ure, made her way through the rooms, studying 
the looping of skirts and the tying of sashes; 
sometimes even turning the folds of dresses, and 
going round a lady to examine her finery. 

After a while, she elbowed her way into the 
refreshment-room. Miss Betsy’s great fault was 
greediness, and she helped herself bountifully, 
in the meantime asking the caterer for receipts 
for articles she fancied, and remarking on the 
dainties to the guests who stood near her, and 
who set her down as a poor relation of the Fris- 
bees’. 

When Miss Betsy could eat no more, she no- 
tied a lady taking away refreshments on a 
plate, and a new impulse seized her, She wan- 
dered round and round the table, slipping can- 
died nuts, white grapes, cocoanut cakes, and 
macaroons into her pocket, the abundance of the 
provision tempting her to appropriate for future 
use a most liberal supply. When she had wished 
“mach joy’’ to the happy but astonished bridal 
pair, she remembered her shivering little sister 
outside. 

Then she said, in a confidential tone to one of 
the waiters, ‘Could I get you just to step out to 
one of the hacks, and carry some ice-cream, and 
chocolate, and candy, and cake, and lemonade, 
toa lady who was too bashful to come in?” 

The light-colored gentleman bowed proudly, 
and replied, ““We are not allowed to do such 
things,” 

“Oh, aint you? Well, then, I’ll have to do it 
myself;” and she began to dish out generous 
quantities of the delicacies, till she had filled 
three plates, a cup and saucer, and a goblet. 

Three little girls now came into the room, ar- 
rayed like fairies, in dresses as light as foam, 
white boots, and silk stockings. Miss Betsy 
knew the warmth of childhood’s heart, and, ad- 
dressing the eldest girl in a low tone, she told 
of one guest who was too shy to come in,—a 
friend of the family, ete., adding,— 

“Do you know how I could get these things 
carried out to her?” 

“Why, I'll carry some of them,” said a warm- 
hearted little sylph, ‘‘won’t you, Carrie?” 

“Yes, indeed I will,” was the reply. 

“But will our mothers like it? Won't we get 
cold?” asked the third. 

“Oh, no, folks never get cold!” cried an im- 
pulsive child, as she caught up the ice-cream 
aud cake, and ran out at the front door. She 
was followed by her little friends, and piloted 
by Miss Betsy, who was herself well laden with 
delicacies, 

Miss Betsy looked for her bold charioteer up 
and down the long line of carriages, and then 
shouted to a coachman,— 

“Look a-here, friend, have you seen anything 
of a hack with a red comforter on the driver's 
neck?” 

; The man laughed, and said, in a low tone, 

the fellow that drove you is across the street, 
away down to the end of the block.” 

“Well, that’s a pretty ‘how d’ye do? I de- 
‘are! But there’s no help for it! Let’s run in 
Mong these horses for our lives, children!” 

And so they did,—thin white dresses, and fly- 
‘ng hair bobbing hither and thither, Miss Betsy’s 
steen neck-tie, and long enrls behind her ears, 


The head caterer, seeing this expedition, ven- 
tured to ask “if orders had been issued from 
headquarters to feed people in hacks;” and the 
news soon spread that ‘people right out of the 
street were coming in, stealing refreshments, and 
even sending children in full dress to feed folks 
in hacks, who hadn't face enough to come in!” 
When the head-waiter reached the carriage, 
the redoubtable Betsy was handing a plate of 
ice-cream up to the astonished and delighted 
driver; and the innocent children were forcing 
their offerings on a reluctant, veiled lady within 
the hack, who, they afterward said, acted “‘aw- 
ful funny.” 

Miss Betsy took her seat in the hack very 
calinly. 

The driver, being forbidden to eat his cream, 
angrily dashed the plate on the ground, or- 
dered, “All aboard!’’ and drove off, carrying the 
plates, cups and goblets of the veiled lady with 
him. 

Miss Betsy pronounced the Frisbees a mean 
set, to take the victuals right out of their com- 
pany’s mouths. ‘‘Well, there’s three things 
they can’t take from me,—the stuff in my pock- 
et, and the fashions I got in my head, and my 
peep into high life,’’ she said. 

‘Well, there’s one thing Iam thankful for,”’ 
exclaimed the little button-hole woman, whose 
eyes looked as if she had been crying, ‘‘and that 
is that nobody will ever know who was inside 
of the hack!’’ She did not regard her sister’s 
exploit with a large degree of pride, and Miss 
Betsy concluded, on reflection, not to boast too 
loudly of the fine things she had seen at the 
Frisbees. 
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THE REWARD. 


Do thou thy work, it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day, 
And, if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not miss the toiler’s pay. 
WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion. 
THE OLD MEXICAN HOUSE. 
By ©. M, Cornwall. 


The 22nd of February is Charlie Morris’ birthday 
as well as that of the Father of our Country, and we 
young people used to think it very curious that it 
happened so. Cousin Charlie lives with our grand- 
parents, at a beautiful, old-fashioned place on the 
Hudson. We, that is, Ned, Bess and 1, live in New 
York; but always on Charlie’s birthday, it being a 
holiday, we are invited up to the old place, and fath- 
er willingly consents to our going. 

For a week before the event we consult old Prob- 
abilities, to see what weather he promises, snow and 
ice being our chief desire. But both of these disap- 
pointed us last year, and although it was a beautiful 
winter’s day we hardly knew what to do, till dear 
old grandma suggested that we should get out the 
big family coach, which Charlie calls the “Black 
Maria,” and take a long ride across the mountains 
to West Point. 

Grandma is timid about horses, and when we 
gathered at breakfast, she said she was afraid to 
trust such a party of madcaps alone on that long 
ride, and proposed that Aunt Maggie, who was visit- 
ing her then, should go with us. . 

I want to give you the story she told us as we were 
coming home, of her early life in California. First 
you must know how she came to tell us, It was late 
in the afternoon, but we had just reached the top of 
the mountain, where we could see nothing but other 
mountains all around, with here and there a glimpse 
of the river. The road turned and twisted through 
the woods, and often great boulders almost hung 
over our heads. Some men were out hunting with 
hounds, and their deep baying made us think of the 
howling of wolves. Charlie said, “Just imagine a 
whole pack of them rushing out from behind those 
rocks! Did you ever see one, Aunty?” 

“Not here, but often in California. Cayotes they 
call them there.” 

“Oh, tell us about them!’’ we all exclaimed, ex- 
cept Charlie, who said, “No, Aunt Maggie; give us 
that true ghost story you promised me. This is just 
the place to hear it.” 

“Who ever heard of a true ghost story!” exclaimed 
Ned, incredulously. 

But the majority were eager for it, and she began: 

“When the General, or Captain, as he then ranked, 
was ordered to California, it wasn’t an easy journey, 
gliding over the plains in palace cars, but a long and 
often perilous voyage around the Horn. We were 
to be stationed at San Diego, a small town of dark 
adobe, or mud-wall houses. 

“There were a few houses, with white-washed 
walls and red-tiled roofs, belonging to the aristoc- 
racy. One of these had stood emptya long time 
because it had the reputation of being haunted. It 
was formerly owned by a rich old Mexican grandee, 
who was said to have buried his treasures in some 
part of the house before he died, and afterwards he 
and his ghostly associates, as the popular report 
went, used to come back and quarrel over the gold. 
As they had the reputation of being daring, unscru- 
pulous men when alive, the superstitious inhabitants 
shunned the house, especially after dark. 

“We had no such fears, and finding it the best 
quarters in town, resolved to occupy it so thoroughly 
there would be no room for ghostly visitors. But the 
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rooms, so the one next to mine, that specially used 
by the old Mexican, was left empty. 

“At this time the Indians were very restless, and 
almost constantly on the war-path. One dark night 
word came to the Captain that they meant to attack 
the town in large numbers. 

“He immediately gathered all his force to meet 
them, leaving only a sentinel to pace the long street 
on which we lived, and a few men on guard at the 
garrison. He felt sorry to leave me, for I had only 
a little Mexican boy as servant, and the country was 
full of a lawless set from the States. Then, Ned, 
the wolves were very troublesome, too. Twice they 
had forced an entrance into our kitchen and robbed 
us of our breakfast; and I heard of an instance 
where they took possession of a house and made a 
meal of the owner. 

“Before the Captain started we went all around 
and secured the doors and windows, then I took the 
little Mexican up into my room for company, He 
could speak no English, and I, as yet, knew very 
little Spanish, still, it was a comfort to have him 
near me. I took my work and sat down opposite 
the bed where my children were sleeping, for May 
and Harry were not much more than babies then. 
“The boy curled himself up on the floor, and was 
soon fast asleep. As I sat there alone, I couldn’t 
help recalling the stories about old Don Carlos, as 
the owner of the house was called. Still I feared 
the living more than the dead. It was a comfort to 
hear the sentinel’s tread outside the window; but it 
soon died away in the distance, and the time seemed 
long before I heard it again. I had become accus- 
tomed to the bark of the wolves. About midnight, 
I suddenly heard the sound of whispering in the 
next room. There were several voices, although 
Icould not tell what they said. There was also a 
movement, as of stealthy footsteps coming nearer 
and nearer the door, Isprang up and grasped the 
captain’s loaded pistol that lay on the table, resolved 
to defend my life and children as long as strength 
lasted. 

“As they did not instantly appear, I woke up my 
little servant, and tried to make him call the senti- 
nel. But as soon as he heard the voices, he thought 
of the ghosts; and crying, “Don Carlos!’ he threw 
himself on his knees, and, clasping his rosary, be- 
gan muttering his prayers, with white face and 
chattering teeth. 

“T saw there was no use of hoping for help from 
him, but noticed that our voices hushed the sounds 
in the next room. So I kept on talking in different 
tones, as you know I am something of a ventrilo- 
quist. This seemed fora time to have the desired 
effect, but I couldn’t feel easy, as I did not know 
what they were doing meanwhile. So I determined 
still to listen. 

“At first there wasa painful hush. Then the whis- 
perings began again, scarcely audible, but growing 
louder and nearer. That low rustling sound ap- 
proached the door, and I even thought I saw the 
latch tremble. In my desperation I screamed for 
the sentinel, although I didn’t dare turn my back to 
the room long enough to open the window and make 
sure that he heard me. But, to my unspeakable re- 
lief, in a few moments after, my husband’s steps 
sounded on the stairs. 

“What is the matter?’ he asked, as soon as he 
saw my pale face. 

«Oh, I have been so frightened!’ I cried, sinking 
into a chair. 

“*You haven’t been worrying because I had to 
meet a few Indians, I hope. Or have you had a vis- 
it from Don Carlos? The boy looks as if his small 
wits had been scared out of him,’ he replied with a 
laugh. 

***T don’t know what they were,’ I said, ‘but some 
persons have been whispering and moving about in 
the next room since twelve o’clock. I hadn’t the 
courage to go in and see who was there; but if you 
will keep still a few minutes, you may possibly hear 
the voices yourself.’ 

“He smiled, but did as I requested, and in a little 
while the whisperings began again. The captain 
sprang up, saying, ‘I'll soon find out who is there!’ 
he took his pistols and a light, and boldly entered 
the room. 

“I trembled with fear, as I expected that at least 
a half-a-dozen men would rush at him. But noth- 
ing was visible that wasn’t familiar, and all was per- 
fectly still. Yet we couldn’t doubt that we had 
heard them; and, for the moment, I was inclined to 
believe the house was really haunted. 

“My husband went to the closets and drew out the 
old Mexican’s saddle-bags, and run his sword 
through some tattered garments. But there was no 
one found, We next examined the windows. They 
were all secure. Even he looked puzzled, till sud- 
denly he exclaimed, ‘I know now where they are. 
Up in the attic, next to the roof. See, there is a 
trap-door, and against the wall is a ladder to reach it.’ 


“He placed the light on the floor, and was about 
to raise the ladder, when I begged him to desist, for 
who could tell how many were up there? 

“But he only laughed, and said that if Don Car- 
los and his cronies were quarrelling over their treas- 
ures, he would soon settle their disputes by making 
them stand and deliver. 

“And, suiting the action to the words, he quickly 
mounted the ladder, and, with a strong thrust of his 
sword, flung back the trap-door. Fora moment, he 
was almost suffocated, as the dust of ages, which he 
had disturbed, fell over him like a dark cloud. 
When it cleared away, he gave an exclamation of 
surprise and pleasure, then cried, ‘Oh, come, look! 
You needn’t be afraid. Give me your hand, and 
I'll help you up.’ 





little furniture I had would not fill all the large 


ing dangerous or uncanny, so I quickly joined him; 
and there I saw, as he held up the light, in true 
ghostly array, a large group of white owls. 

“They sat perfectly motionless, blinded by the 
light. The General wouldn’t let them be disturbed. 
He said they had no doubt enjoyed possession of that 
attic for a hundred years or more, and held the pri- 
orclaim. But the mystery of the whisperings was 
solved.” 


Se 
THE PIONEER IN YOSEMITE. 


He was a dear, kind, simple-hearted man! 1 can- 
not believe that he had an enemy in the whole 
wide world. 

One June day last summer our little party dis- 
mounted from their horses at the toll-house near 
Register Rock. As we three forlorn-looking fe- 
males sauntered into the room, there rose up from 
his seat by the fire a tall, straight, loose-jointed man, 
with grizzled hair and beard, a sparkling, pleasant 
eye, and a friendly face, every line of Which bespoke 
us welcome. 

“This is Mr. Lamon, the pioneer of Yosemite,”’ 
said our guide, and we all shook hands, with that 
indefinite feeling of friendliness we sometimes feel 
in greeting strangers, as though we had been inti- 
mate friends in some other world, and were now re- 
joiced to meet again in this. 

He was a wayfarer like ourselves, and had stopped 
to rest on his way to “Snow’s;” so we pressed him 
to wait until our party had also rested, and then go 
on with us, 

As we sat around the roaring tire, (Register Rock 
is a cool, damp place even in the middle of June,) 
we heard much Yosemite lore told with the pleas- 
antest voice and in the quaintest way in the world. 

He first settled there, he told us, in 1859, when he 
built the old log cabin which still stands like a mon- 
ument of his lonely life, although no longer occu- 
pied as a residence. 

At that time visitors to the Valley were few, and 
there was no one to dispute him when he staked out 
his claim, planted his orchard, and cultivated his 
little garden, For five winters he lived there alone, 
never seeing a human face other then those of the 
Indians, and even those he saw rarely enough to 
make him look upon them with delight; and one 
must have indeed longed for human compan- 
ionship before these hideous caricatures of “a man 
and a brother’ could be pleasant to the eyes. They 
are as stupid and childish as they are ugly, and it is 
only by paying them liberally that they can be in- 
duced to sit for a picture. They believe that every 
portrait isa veritable part of themselves, and that 
life is thereby shortened a considerable span. 

In addition to their other peculiarities, they are 
the most unabashed, unblushing thieves in the 
world, and as beggars have no rivals, while treach- 
ery and murder sit as lightly upon their consciences 
as down upon glass, 

Mr. Lamon knew them well, and had many a story 
to tell illustrative of their peculiarities. 

One day as he was returning from a day's hunt, 
shot-gun in his hand and fat venison on his shoul- 
der, he met a stalwart red man and his squaw, the 
latter staggering along with a heavy basket. 

The snow lay thick upon the ground, and all his 
winter's stock of flour had been left in his unguard- 
ed castle, so it behooved the pioneer to be somewhat 
suspicious, egress from the valley being impossible 
save upon snow-shoes, 

The stalwart red man was about to pass him by 
with a gruff grunt, but Mr. Lamon stopped him and 
said, with a significant gesture at the huge basket, 
“What squaw got?” 

“Nothing,” was the red man’s unblushing reply, 
as he attempted to stride past, 

“O yes!” said our friend, shifting his shot-gun in 
a way that caused the cautious red man to pause. 

“What squaw got?” 

“Fish,’’ was the response. “Me catches um.” 

“Go by my house ?”’ was the next question. 

The red man indignantly denied having been near 
his house, considering the question as synonymous 
with an accusation of stealing. 

The pioneer asked more questions, with the design 
of entrapping his friend into making some damag- 
ing admission, but without effect; the red man ges- 
ticulated, and grew more and more indignant every 
moment, while the squaw shook her head and said, 
“No, no.” Finally the pioneer said,— 

“Well, me look.” 

The red man would have objected, and gave vent 
to many remarks expressive of his indignant virtue, 
but the shot-gun held him in check, and when the 
cover was lifted, lo, the great basket was full to the 
brim with flour! 

Then the red man neither blushed nor faltered, 
but said, grinning,— 

“You no business leave door unlocked.” 

“And what did you do?” we asked, breathlessly. 

“Oh, I gave them half of it, and took the other 
half home. I thought I could get along,” said he. 

Another story was more tragic. 

One day towards dusk, in the depth of winter, a 
solitary white man passed Mr. Lamon’s cabin. He 
had not seen even an Indian for over two months, 
and we can guess how cordially he went out and 
greeted him, and hospitably urged him to stay over 
night in his humble home. 

The man came in and rested for a few moments, 
but said that he would rather push on; that he was 
aminer, and had taken the valley in on his way 
back to Mariposa, because it was his last chance to 
see it. He was going “home,” “way down East,” to 
see his wife and chickens. He had made his pile, 
he said; it wasn’t very big, but it was big enough for 





“] knew from his wanner he had discovered noth- 


him. He was satisfied, 
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Mr. Lamon suggested Indians,—he had seen a 
lot skulking about a day or two before,—but the 
miner laughed, and pointed to his shot-gun, and | 
pulled out his pistol, and asked if he ever saw | 


our ‘‘Violet’’ modestly inquired why he did mt 


have a ‘“‘Lamon-ade”’ to sweeten life’s cup. 
We afterwards saw him many times in the 
city, where he seemed to droop, like a wild-wood | 


an Indian that wasn’t a coward? flower in the dusty town. He had received the 


Then the pioneer spoke of the deep snow, and | 


amount of his claim from the Yosemite Commis- | 


the night that had crept into the valley already; | sioners, and was comparatively wealthy, but 


but the miner said he knew the trail well, and | 
there was a good moon, and he had no fear, so 
he bade his entertainer good-by and trudged 
away cheerfully enough. 

That night it snowed, and the next day and 
the next night; but the day after that the sun 
came out and shone brightly all day. 

As dusk came on, Mr. Lamon heard sounds 
like human voices, and the tramping of feet, and 
when he went out he could hardly believe his 
eyes, for there were five or six men coming up 
When they saw him they 
began to cheer, and when they came up they 


towards his cabin, 


shook him by the hand, and tears fairly eame 
into their eyes, in joy at finding him alive. 

Some Indians, well known in Mariposa, had 
come into the town the day before, having plenty 
of gold-dust, and a silver watch, and a pistol 
and shot-gun, for the possession of which they 
As his 
friends in Mariposa knew that the lonely settler 
in Yosemite had all these articles, they feared 
that he had been murdered by the treacherous 
Indians, and first placing them in jail, they had 
organized a party and started the next morning 
in search of him, battling their way as best they 
might over the snow-covered Sierras, 


were unable to account satisfactorily. 








YOSEMITE INDIANS, 

One of the imprisoned Indians afterwards ac- | 
knowledged that they had waylaid and mur- | 
dered the lonely miner, who “had 
pile” and “was going home;”’ 


made his | 
“and,” said Mr. | 
Lamon, with simple pathos, “he did go home, | 
poor fellow. 1 found his body the next summer | 
when the snow had melted off, and dug a grave 
myself and buried him, 
name.” 3 

I could reeall many more of his stories, but 
they seem like husks now that the quaint, un- 
affected manner, the pleasant voice, and the 
ever-changing countenance are missing. 

It was not all Yosemite lore, for he had been a 
Texan ranger, having gone to the Lone Star 
State from Virginia when a boy of eighteen, and | 
in his memory was stored many a thrilling inei- 
dent of the war on the Mexican border, 

“You are a child of nature, Mr. Lamon,” said 
one of our party to him, at the conclusion of the 
prettiest love-story that was ever heard or im- 
agined, ‘Indeed,’ he replied, soberly, “I’m no 
child; “I'm fifty-six years old!”’ 


No one ever knew his| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





THE PIONEER'S CARIN, 


We saw him many, many times after that first 
day; onthe banks of the river, at the Nevada 
Falls, and in his cabin, where he gave us a wel- 
come worthy an old-time Chevalier. He took us 
through his garden, bewailing that ripe straw- | 


berries were so few, and took us into his “apple-| be pursued which proved so ample then. 


house,”’ sweet-scented with hay and fruit. I shall | 


never forget his fastidious care in selecting ap- 
ples for “‘the Jadies,"’ nor his hearty laugh when 


millions could not have spoiled him. | 
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THE PIONEER’S GRAVE. 


He visited Oregon to see his sisters, from whom 
he had parted thirty-five years before, and came 
back so full of delight with them and their chil- | 
dren, and of happiness generally, that the sour- 
est heart must have been made glad to see him. | 

He had just settled up his business, prepara- 





tory to a visit to his boyhood’s home in Virginia | 
last May, when he was taken sick with pneumo- 
nia, and, after an illness of a few days, he died. 

They buried him appropriately at the foot of 
the beautiful Yosemite Fall, in that wondertul | 
valley, whose glory, and grandeur, and _ loveli- | 
ness, and peace had left its beautiful impress on | 
his soul. 

+o 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

It is scarcely three years since the world was | 
appalled by the accounts of the terrible famine | 
which was spreading through the fairest regions 
of Central India. 

That famine threatened at one time to count | 
not only thousands but millions among its vic- | 
tims; nor did it pass away until many a village | 
had been left desolate, and many a little com- | 
munity of hard-working, peaceful Hindoos had | 
fled from their homes and the dread 
that invaded them. 

Happily, the tremendous exertions of Lord 
Northbrook, who was at that time Governor- 
General of India, confined the famine within 
much smaller limits than it was feared it would 
reach, and the lives of vast multitudes were 
saved. 

Now again this terrible calamity is threaten- 
ing the simple and laborious people of Western 


scourge 
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and Southern India. <A long drought has 
parched up their usually fertile lands, 
which a fierce tropical sun beats almost con- | 
stantly. The Hindoo priests have prayed ee 
in their temples for rain, but no rain has come. 
The result is that the crops throughout wide dis- 
tricts have withered, and the patient labor of 
the poor Hindoos for months has been in vain. 
The districts over which famine hovers are 
among the fairest and most lovely in the penin- 
sula, They are adorned by beautiful palaces | 
and temples: the fields, forests and jungles are 
clothed with the most luxuriant growths of trop- 
ical nature, and one passing through the land 
could scarcely believe that any ill could befall it. 
In Madma, and Hyderabad, and even in the | 
vicinity of Bombay, the people are trembling | 
lest they will ere long be deprived of the simple | 
meal of rice and water, with which they and their 
fathers have always lived content. It is said 
that in the threatened districts there dwell, | 
crowded close together in towns and villages, no 
less than twenty-six millions of human beings— 
two-thirds as many as are in the United States. 


| break down the price. 


A half-million are already in great danger of | 


famine, and it is feared that, unless effective 
measures of relief are taken without delay, two 
millions will probably perish within the next 
three months. 

But the British government is, fortunately, 


| fully alive to the danger, and is not losing a 


moment in the endeavor to avert it. 
have been sent to 


Orders 
Lord Lytton, the present 


Governor-General (the son of the famous novel- 


ist, who is better known as Bulwer), to spare no 

expense or exertion to provide the famishing 
| millions with food. 
| The experience of three years ago is very use- 
ful for this purpose, and the same course will 
The 
great store-houses of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, are already being filled with millions of ! 
bushels of rice and grain, 


Railways are to be| 


built as rapidly as possible, without regard to 


| expense, from the great seaboard emporium to 


the afflicted districts. Thousands of workmen 
may be seen digging canals, which are to float 
long flat-boats, loaded to the brim with the wel- 
come grain, into the midst of the sufferers. 
Wells and tanks are being constructed to pro- 
vide them with water, and agencies are being 
established at convenient posts to collect and so 
distribute food that all shall have a share. 
Meanwhile, far away in England, the charita- 
ble are raising subscriptions to aid the authori- 
ties in the purchase of grain and clothing. In 
all this activity and free expenditure is to be 
seen one of the secrets of the hold which Eng- 
land has upon the loyalty of her mighty empire 
in the East. By showing the Hindoos that she 
is powerful and rich enough to protect them, not 
only from enemies, but from great scourges, 
such as a famine, she effectually wins their sub- 
mission and affection. It is therefore policy as 
well as duty which prompts English statesmen 
to spare no means to resist and banish famine 


from the land. 
——______$_<{(@9—————— 


For the Companion, 


THE REVENGE OF RAIN-IN-THE- 
FACE. 


In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone, 
Roar down their mountain path, 
By their fires the Sioux chiefs 
Muttered their woes and griefs, 
And the menace of their wrath. 


“Revenge !” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
“Revenge upon all the race 

Of the White Chief with yellow hair!” 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 

Of his anger and despair. 


In the meadow, spreading wide 

By woodland of river-side 
The Indian village stood; 

All was silent as a dream, 

Save the rushing of the stream 
And the blue-jay in the wood. 


In his war-paint and his beads, 
Like a bison among the reeds, 

In ambush the Sitting Bull 
Lay with three thousand braves 
Crouched in the clefts and caves, 

Savage, unmerciful! 


Into the fatal snare 
The White Chief with yellow hair 
And his three hundred men 
Dashed headlong, sword in hand; 
But of that gallant band 
Not one returned again. 


The sudden darkness of death 
Overwhelmed them, like the breath 
And smoke of a furnace fire; 
By the river’s bank, and between 
The rocks of the ravine 
They lay in their bloody attire. 


But the foeman fled in the night, 

And Rain-in-the-Face, in his flight, 
Uplifted high in air 

Asa ghastly trophy, bore 

The brave heart that beat no more, 
Of the White Chief with yellow hair. 


Whose was the right and the wrong? 
Sing it, O funeral song, 
With a voice that is full of tears, 
And say that our broken faith, 
Wrought all this ruin and scathe, 
In the Year of a Hundred Years! 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


nae 
‘“‘BULLS” AND “BEARS.” 
Almost everybody knows that a “bull’’ in the 


upon | stock market is one who hopes that the price of 


the stock in which he is speculating will ad- 
vance, and that a “‘bear’’ is one who tries to 
It may not be fully un- 
derstood how it can be anybody’s interest to 
make cheaper what he is selling, or how he can 


|make money by so doing, and yet it is a very 


simple matter. 

Suppose the shares in a railroad company are 
selling at. A “bear’’ speculator will make a 
bargain to sell, say 500 shares, at 89, having the 
privilege to deliver it at any time within ten 
days. Now if the price keeps up to 90, the spec- 
ulator will lose money. It is therefore necessary 
for him to do all he can to depress it, and the 
lower it goes the more money he will make. 

In order to accomplish this object both bulls 
and bears resort to tricks that are often unjust 
and despicable, and sometimes wicked. Men do 
not hesitate to invent and circulate false reports, 
for the purpose of deceiving the public and cre- 
ating a baseless excitement or panic. They care 
nothing for the interests of- others if they can 
only fill their own pockets. Many a person 
owning stocks the dividend on which was his or 
her only dependence, has been frightened and 
induced to sell out at a great loss, when the only 
reason for a decline in price was a falsehood 
started by heartless ‘“‘bears.”’ 

It is said to be a fact that the speculators who 
are always “‘bears”’ are, on the whole, the most 
successful. This is the more to be regretted, for 
while any changes in price due to the operations 
of stock-gamblers are injurious, those which are 


jecansed by the “‘bears’’ are altogether the most 


damaging, and affect the most people. 





DISCIPLINE OF THE WILL.—Some who should 


| know better have objected to “breaking the will” of 
and | children, and claimed that they ought never to be 


crossed, Young persons allowed to grow up with- 
out restraint or curbing of their will are almost cer- 
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tain to lack the power of self-government in after 
life. 

Benjamin Haydon was a painter, who, with cop. 
siderable talent, might have gained fame ani for. 
tune by his profession but for his self-will and op. 
stinacy. “Oh, why did I not yield!” he bitterly 
cried on one occasion when he had quarrelled with 
his best friend, Sir George Beaumont. “It was be. 
cause my mind wanted the discipline of early train. 
ing! I trace all the misfortunes of my life to this 
early and irremediable want; my will had not been 
curbed.” This was his bitter lamentation, and he at 
last ended his unhappy life by committing snicide, 

~7o--- 


CURE OF CONSUMPTION, 


Consumption is the one universal foe of our ciy- 
ilization, and the higherand more refined our stand. 
ard of society, the more closely and fatally it pur. 
sues us. We doubt whether it often smites an Arab 
of the desert. 

The medical faculty of Great Britain, and many 
of the same in America, are setthing down on the 
following results: 

1. No known medicine has any uniform apprecia- 
ble efficacy in consumption. 

2. A case cannot be cured without a free exposure 
to outdoor air. 

3. Sea voyages, milder climates, and the mainte- 
nance of an equal artificial temperature often hasten 
a fatal termination of the case. 

The disease is mainly due toa lack of daily exer- 
cise in the open air. Such exercise, keeping the ap- 
petite natural, the digestion good, the circulation 
vigorous, and the countless lung-cells supplied with 
pure air, almost certainly prevents consumption, 
unless the system is weakened by other causes, and 
this and this alone gives any hope of cure. 

The above we gather in part from Hall's Journal 
of Health for January, but it has been our view for 
nearly forty years. That time ago a physician told 
us the following incident: 

He was medical adviser in a family where all the 
daughters but one had successively died of consump- 
tion on reaching maturity. The last being taken, he 
determined to change his entire treatment,—to with- 
hold all medicine, and to prescribe daily outdoor 
exercise in all weathers, and brisk friction of the 
skin in a warm room on returning home. The young 
lady said she would rather die. “You can do as you 
please,” he replied. “Follow my advice and you 
may live many years; reject it and you will not live 
the year out.”” The love of life at length rallied. 
She followed his advice to the letter, and was alive 
and comparatively well when he told us of the case, 
which was several years after. 

But it should not be forgotten that there is a stage 
of consumption before a cough sets in and chest- 
pains are felt. The first indications are a deficiency 
of breath, strength and flesh. These are indications 
that must not be neglected. 

Brisk walking is good exercise, but horseback rid- 
ing is better. Sunshine and cheerful accompani- 
ments are great helps. Always stop short of ex- 
haustion, and avoid everything violent. 


——_+os—_—__—_ 
From a Correspondent. 


WASHINGTON IN WINTER. 
The Avenue. 

Now that Pennsylvania Avenue is well paved, this 
beautiful thoroughfare presents a bright picture of 
human life and enjoyment. While the snow lasted 
(and Washingtonians have had their surfeit of 
“Beautiful Snow” for once), it was great fun to see 
the makeshifts for sleighing. Here and there wasa 
lovely turnout, with bells outside and belles within, 
attired in their prettiest, but the majority of the ve- 
hicles were such as would provoke smiles on the lips 
of an anchorite,—tubs, baskets, boxes, logs, every 
and anything that could be made to do service,—and 
the riders and drivers got themselves up in all man- 
ner of grotesque costumes. There was winter, in 
cotton wool from head to foot, to represent snow; 
there were bears and bulls, and men who looked 
more like bags of flour than anything else, and 
these, interspersed with the smart flying single 
sleighs, and the many foot-passengers who came out 
to see the fun, made quite a brilliant spectacle. 


Sleds and Snowballing. 

At night the sleds came into requisition, I mean 
for the older folks. Everywhere in the side streets, 
and even in the avenue, one might meet women and 
young girls on sleds, drawn by fathers, brothers ot 
acquaintances, snugly tucked in boxes that had been 
temporarily fastened on, or sitting as best they could, 
but, at all events, thoroughly enjoying the fun. In 
several instances I saw gray hair peeping from under 
hood or scarf, and there was one place where, owing 
to some peculiar obstacle, every sled was overturned 
with its occupant, who enjoyed the bath of snow and 
the mirth occasioned by the sight with rare good 
nature, 

Over all the bright light of a glorious moon shed 
a halo so delightful that the scene looked like a pic- 
ture of silver frostwork, and even the men and Wo- 
men appeared like people out of wonderland,—it 
was all so unreal, and yet so beautiful and enjoy 
ble. Add to this a group of shouting youngsters 
here and there, snowballing the sledders and each 
other, as if in an old-fashioned country town out of 
the reach of reporters and city folks, and you can 
have some idea of the fun. 

Gen. Butler’s House. 

While we are talking upon these matters, ¥¢ 
might as well notice the grand granite structure on 
a branch of the avenue leading up to Capital Hill, 
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which Congressman Butler has recently had built. 
It is really more of a palace in size and proportion 
than any house in Washington. Overlooking the 
capitol, and the city on one side, on the other the 
river, and the fine hill country of Maryland, it seems 
a fitter building for the chief magistrate, and in a 
petter location than the White House. On recep- 
tion days, When the weather is fine, and carriage 
after carriage rolls up to its massive portals, and 
prilliantly-dressed ladies ascend its broad steps, cov- 
ered with matting down to the curb-stone,—I mean 
the steps, not the ladies,—it is a sight to be enjoyed 
by the people who foot it, or ride in two-horse vehi- 
1 “pt cars,—that is, if they are not envious. 
For my part, L often think I wouldn’t exchange with 
any of the bright butterflies, to step daintily on 
rich carpets, to sit on magnificent divans, to flirt 
dainty fans, to look at pictures and albums, and 
to talk commonplaces about the weather, or Mrs. 
Jones’ baby—or—lots of other nonsense. Spend a 
day in such idleness! I’d rather ladle out soup at 
the new soup-house, for there is at least a chance 
to study character. There you get at the ins and 
There you see sometimes in- 
stances of sweet self-forgetfulness, and glimpses of 
tender mother-love, and little bits of pathetic sto- 
ries that bring the tears to the eyes, 
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outs of real life. 


The British Minister 

walks his two miles every day with his two daugh- 
ters. They are plain-looking people, rather distin- 
guished in manner. He is a real gentleman—they 
are real ladies. One can imagine that their home 
life must be delightful, and a thousand times more 
enjoyable to them than the cares and shows of office. 
Often father and youngest daughter are met, she on 
her pony, riding about the beautiful environs of 
Georgetown, for the heights are beautiful, though 
the city proper is commonplace. It is presumable 
that, high station though they occupy, as the world 
calls honor, they never suffer from ennui. English 
ladies of the highest ranks are domestic in their 
tastes. They make of home a kingdom, and in that 
feel that they are equal in position to the rulers of 
acountry, or the magnates of any land, I don’t be- 
lieve they loll on sofas, or read novels to make the 
time pass. I am sure their conversation is not 
wholly upon balls and receptions, 

In many cases in our American families, I know 
this is notso. I know the languid belle rules the 
house by day, and is only happy in a rout by gas- 
light, and 1 must, by experience, give the palm to 
English home-culture, to which 1 trust the families 
of this fairer land are approximating. 

GARRY Moss, 


>> 





BISMARCK’S COOLNESS, 


Bismarck is no orator, like Gladstone or D’Israeli, 
in Engiand, and Sirnon or Gambetta, in France. 
But he is always master of the German Parliament, 
because of his mastery of himself, and of the sub- 
ject on which ,he speaks. He showed his perfect 
coolness at the very beginning of his public career. 
In his first speech in the House of Deputies, he hes- 
itated and blundered, like Demosthenes in his first 
speech in the Athenian Agora, and Sheridan in his 
first appearance in the House of Commons. The 
two latter gave it up, and retired in shame, with, 
however, a determination to succeed in the future, 

But Bismarck would not confess himself beaten. 
He was determined to win success from the start. 
When the Deputies langhed at him, hooted, hissed, 
and tried to compel him to sit down, he remained 
standing. As the storm grew more violent, he looked 
round in absolute composure, took a paper from his 
pocket and read quietly till order was restored. 
Then he resumed his speech and finished it, having 
compelled the attention of the House. From that 
moment, all felt that he was certain to succeed. 
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BUNSEN’S WIFE. 

Recent works have shown the great influence of 
English women in helping the success of brothers 
and husbands. Caroline Herschell was a diligent 
and untiring worker for her brother in his astronom- 
ical studies; and Lord Macaulay received a constant 
stimulus in literature and in public life from the 
sisters whom he loved with an unselfish devotion, 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. D’Israeli owed not a little 
of their popularity and success to the charming 
manners of their wives in social life. 

The recent death of the Baronne de Bunsen re- 
minds English crities of the great power she wielded 
in English society during her husband’s residence 
in London. She was in full sympathy with him in 
his broad range of studies, and in his appreciation 
of noble character wherever found. An English- 
man, who knew her well, says, “She was one with 
him to a degree which has hardly ever been sur- 
passed, and added a common-sense greater than his 
own, and a knowledge of life and character quite 
invaluable to him.” 


+o 





A YOUNG PREACHER, 

The late Gov. Briggs, of Massachusetts, became a 
Christian when a boy of thirteen years. He was 
thoroughly in earnest ih the new life on which he 
entered, and his exhortations in prayer-meetings ex- 
cited much of the same interest which now attends 
Mr. Moody's preaching. Hon. Hiland Hall, of Ver- 
mont, says of him: 

“The first remembrance I have of him was during 
the excitement of a religious revival, when his elo- 
quent and what were deemed almost miraculous ad- 
dresses in religious meetings drew together great 
crowds of people, and elicited very general and ex- 
tensive appreciation and admiration.” He says of 











himself, “I was then a white-headed little boy, I 
used to attend all the meetings with the gray-headed 
old men, and felt as old as any of them.”’ 

This early activity in religious works prepared 
Gov. Briggs for his busy and useful life. Few men 
have been more consistent than he in public and 
private life, and few have been more beloved, or 
exerted a wider influence. The boy was father to 
the man. 





a ae 

CARLYLE’S CRITICISM, 
Carlyle is not a genial critic though he does smoke 
a pipe. William Black, who has written several 
very popular novels, recently called on him, The 
gruff old philosopher said, “I have read your books 
with great pleasure; they are amusing. You are 
just amusing; but when are you going to do some- 
thing,—to write a real book, eh, man?” Not very 
complimentary, but tonics to do any service must be 
bitter. 


_—— +o 


ANECDOTES OF JUDGE DAVIS, 
There are two good stories told of Judge Davis of 
the United States Supreme Court, who has just been 
elected senator from Illinois: 


A well-to-do farmer was once convicted before 
him of having counterfeit United States notes in his 
— with the intention of passing them. Be- 
fore pronouncing sentence Judge Davis asked him 
if he had arranged his affairs in anticipation of his 
enforced absence from home. The farmer replied 
that the conviction was a surprise to him, and noth- 
ing was in order, but that he could settle his busi- 
ness in about ten days. 

No one was found to go on his bail bond, and the 
judge allowed him to depart on his own recogniz- 
ance. The lawyers laughed at the idea of the farm- 
er being fool enough to come back again, but Judge 
Davis insisted that he had not “taken to the tall 
timber.” His judgment of human nature was con- 
firmed, for the farmer appeared at the appointed 
time and received his sentence, 

A loyal Virginian once began a suit before him 
for a review of the procedure confiscating $100,000 
in State bonds. Senator McDonald argued that as 
the confiscation act made the procedure in the na- 
ture of an admiralty seizure, there could be no re- 
view. 

“Well,” said the judge, “there may be no prece- 
dent, as you say, McDonald, for a review in an ad- 
miralty case; but when such a thing as this can hap- 
pen, it is time there was a precedent, and I am go- 
ing to make one.” 

—_———_+oo—__—_—_——_ 


A SUCCESSFUL ILLUSTRATION, 
Lord Neaves, 2 Scottish judge, was, when prac- 
tising at the bar, quite a successful pleader. His 
literary knowledge and his familiarity with physical 
science gave him a great advantage over ordinary 
lawyers. One of his illustrations drawn from physi- 
cal science was used in a coal case, and is thus told: 


The question then was whether the mineral let as 
coal was actually coal, and geologists, chemists, bot- 
anists, and other men of science came forward to 
testify that this mineral was not coal, according to 
their view of the characteristics of coal. 

Neaves scouted the introduction of this scientific 
evidence when the true question was what had been 
the actual subject-matter of a bargain, and supposed 
the case of a Greenland sailor engaging himself to 
serve for a share of the proceeds of the fish, and the 
bargain being sought to be evaded by scientific gen- 
tlemen, with or without spectacles, stepping into the 
witness-box and deponing, “Fish; a whale is not a 
fish; it isa mammal-quadruped, with its hind legs 
turned up into its tail,”—an illustration |by itself 
sufficient to sweep away several days of the scientific 
evidence in that protracted jury trial. 


42> 
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EFFECT OF A FALL. 
A case of remarkable duration of unconscious- 
ness, and of a peculiar fact relating to memory, was 
recently reported from a New York hospital. 





A male patient had fallen about fifteen feet, and 
had probably struck upon his head, as there was a 
contused wound there, and no wound upon any 
other part of the body. He was brought to the hos- 
pital, gave the usual symptoms of concussion of the 
brain, and remained in a state of unconsciousness 
nine days. Atthe end of that time, his conscious- 
ness was entirely restored, aud his intellect in the 
main seemed to be unimpaired, for he told his story 
in an intelligent manner, 

There was one noticeable fact relating to his mem- 
ory, and it was said to be a peculiarity of such cases, 
namely » he had no recollection of anything that oc- 
curred upon the morning of the accident nor of the 
day previous. His latest recollection was regarding 
an appointment made the second day before the oc- 
currence of the accident. His treatment had con- 
sisted chiefly of rest in bed. 


_———_oe 
A COLORED DOGBERRY. 


This amusing story of the judicial intellect is told 
of a colored justice in South Carolina by Dr. Red- 
field, of the Cincinnati Commercial : 


Near Chester, some time ago, a colored justice 
sent a colored man to jail upon acharge of stealing 
cotton. The case was brought before J ndge Mackey, 
who, upon investigation, found that the negro had 
simply taken his own cotton, and was, of course, 
wrongfully in jail. The judge was angry. “What 
did you put that man in jail for?”’ he thundered at 
the trembling justice. 

“For stealin’ cotton, sah.’ 

“Did you have any proof that he was guilty?” 

“No, sah; it was one of these here cases that don't 
have much proof.” 

“Then how could you find the man guilty?” 

“Well, sah, he looked guilty, and I found him 
guilty.” 

Seldom has the ancient Dogberry been so admira- 
bly duplicated as by this negro justice. 





a ae $$ 
CABLE MESSAGES, 
The length of time it takes to transmit a message 
over'the Atlantic cable is thus stated by the Journal 
of Commerce: 


The first signal is felt in four-tenths of a second, 
but the following one goes through more rapidly. 





As many as seventeen words have been sentover the 








Atlantic cable in one minute. Fifteen can easily be | 
sent under pressure, and twelve words a minute is 
good working rate. A fact not yet explained by the 
scientists is that the electricity does not move so 
rapidly from New York to London as in the opposite 
direction. 





—+o> -—- 
“CARRY GENTLE PEACE,”’ 


Dean Stanley recently addressed a crowd of chil- 
dren gathered in Westminster Abbey, and gave 
them this excellent rule for ordering their conduct: 


I knew once a very famous man, who lived to be 
very old—who lived to be eighty-eight. He was al- 
ways the delight of those about him. He always 
stood up for what was right. His eye was like an 
eagle’s when it flashed fire at what was wrong. And 
how early do you think he began to do this? I have 
an old grammar which belonge d to him, all tattered 
and torn, which he had when a little boy at school, 
and what do you think 1 found written in his own 
hand in the very first page? Why, these words, 
“Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, to silence 
vicious tongues, Be just,and fear not.” That was | 
his rule all through life, and he was loved and hon- 
ored down to the day when he was carried to his 
grave. 


peewee a 
AROUND THE WORLD. 

Governments have sent vessels on scientific excur- 
sions around the world, but it is reserved for the 
United States to furnish one such excursion, ar- 
ranged, paid for and despatched by a private persou: 

James O. Woodruff, a wealthy merchant of In- 
dianapolis, is organizing a university excursion 
around the world, and is now in New York looking 
foravessel. Prof. Steere of Michigan University 
is in full accord with his plans. It is proposed to 
engage a steamship of 1000 tons burden, fitted out 


| 
with staterooms aud saloons for study, work and | 


lectures, and provided with steam launches and a 
large number of boats. It will be commanded by 
experienced officers and a trained crew, and will set 
out from New York early in July on a two years’ 
cruise. The vessel will be supplied with a large li- 
brary and ample scientific apparatus. Provision will 
be made for the accommodation of from 60 to 80 stu- 
dents, who will be accompanied by a faculty of 10 
professors. 





+> ——-—— 
LAW AND NOT SCRIPTURE. 

“Sit down when you get through, and don’t quote 
Latin,” said the Duke of Wellington to an aspirant 
for Parliamentary fame. There was once a judge 
who did not heed the Duke’s advice as to quoting 
Latin, and therefore he was the occasion of the fol- 
lowing incident: 


The judge was very fond of quoting law Latin in | 


order to give dignity to his remarks. One day, in 
passing sentence on a prisoner, he said, “In accord- 
ance with the /exr non scripta’’ (unwritten law) “1 
sentence you to three months’ imprisonment.’”’ 
“What does he mean by that Dutch talk?” said old 
Bummerson. “He means,” explained a rising mem- 
ber of the bar, anxious to display his familiarity 
with the dead language, “lhe means that he decides 
according to law and not to Seripture.”” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The (Companion Given with other Publica- 
tions. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
other publications that are named in our Club List, 
at reduced rates. The Club List will be found in 
the issue of October 26. If you have not seen it, 
notify us, and it will be forwarded to your address. 





SPECIAL OFFER No. 2. 


As there is a constant demand for new and original de- 
signs we have just published a new set which is very at- 
tractive. The cut shows one of these new designs. 





DesiGn No. 4. A Pretty EAset. 


For only 25 cents we will send to any address 
15 New and Choice Designs, 
1 Sheet Impression Paper, 
12 Bracket Saw Blades. 
In ordering, say “Special Offer No. 2.” 


This Improved Spring Steel 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 


50 Original Designs — size). 
6 Bracket Saw Blades 
1 Brad Awl. 


1 Sheet Impression Paper. 
1 Sheet Fine Sand Paper, also, complete in- 
structions for use. Sent a for $1 25 





PERRY MASON & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 








Pure, Fresh and Reliable. 
\. CROSMAN BRO’S will send their beauti- 
~ fully Illustrated Catalogue, containing a 
Magnificent Colored Plate, to any address on receipt 
of two 3c. Stam CROSMAN BRO'S, 
(Established 1840.] Rochester, N. Y. 
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Gives full information on all ini of Farm-Work, Drain- 
age, Fertilizers, Rotation of crops and Farm-Stock. In 
cludes a most Valuable and practical treatise on House 
building and book of 1 forms and Laws for farmers. 
he most valuable farmer's book ever published. For full 

description and — addre 

Mec RDY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOME GROWN SEEDS. 


We invite attention to our v ery large and varied assort- 
ment of the best Home grown Farm, Garden and Flower 
Seeds; embracing the very best strains for Farmers, 
Market Gardeners, Family Gardens, Amateurs and Flor- 
ists; Also all novelties of merit introduced the past year. 
All who wish for first-class seeds at reasonable prices, are 
invited to send for our new catalogue, Which will be sent 
free to customers and all who apply. Seeds sent by mail 
or express to ny & of the country. 


OVEY & CO, Boston, Mass. 








ARE PLANTED BY A MILLION PEOPLE IN AMERICA. SEF 


Vick’s Catalogue— 300 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterty. 25 cenis a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents; with elegant cloth cevers, $1. 
All publications are printed in E nglish and German. 
ddress JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ie 


THE 100 DAYS TOMATO, 


Introduced by the advertiser last year, sold in ever , State 

in the Union, tested by thousands, and proved to be by far 
The Earliest Tomato, 
The Most Prolific, 

The Most Valuable to Gardeners. 

Price per packet, 25 cents; six for ®1. 

My Low Price List of first-class Farm, Vegetable, 
and Flower Seeds, containing cut, description, testimo- 
nials, and culture of this Tomato, will be sent with every 
order, Specidlties— White Prov. Oats, German, Millet, ete. 

J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
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$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barreted gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted gennine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
j | ree with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.0. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cireular_to P. POWELL & SOX, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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For the Companion. 


NIGHT PICTURES. 
THE PET. 


Beautiful dweller in cloudland, 
Cloudland, misty with sleep, 

Over the heavens of vision 
Shadows of shadows creep. 


Drifting away to heaven, 
Slumber and slumber sweet, 

Lightly love swings thy pillow— | 
Kisses are on thy feet. 


Drifting away to heaven, 
Anchored in vales of calm, 
All thy white sails are folded, 

Silent on seas of balm. 


THE MOTHERLEssS. 


She has not sung, she has not smiled, 
Her little hands have done their best, 
She kneels and prays—the undetiled— 
And seeks her rest. 


Silent her check the pillow meets, 
She turns her to her unkissed sleep; 
From here and there the shadow fleets 
And hovers deep. 


Some little rustles stir and creep; 
A fitful sigh—her vision breaks— 
She grows so lovely in her sleep 
She half awakes, 





Then sleeps again, with measured breath, 
At last all troubled thoughts are gone; 
Her peace is almost sweet as death— 
The night goes on, 
Rose GERANIUM. 





—— <> 





For the Companion, 
A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 


In the hour of punishment, love always has a | 
last effort to make for human blame. And that | 
is often its happiest effort; for affection may | 
save at the last those who have been brought to | 
repentance for sin only by sin’s bitter results. | 
About forty years ago, an elderly man living | 
in Western Connecticut, who had sadly reduced 
his estate by habits of intemperance, found him- | 
self threatened with an execution for debt which | 
would deprive him of his old home, and leave 
him in friendless poverty. His daughters, with 
one exception, had grown and gone away, the 
one remaining at home being an invalid, and his 
wife also quite infirm. That his needy but lov- 
ing family, who had often pleaded with him to | 
cease his indulgence in strong drink, must be 
turned out of doors, was a prospect cruel in the 
extreme; and ‘the thought that he alone wes to | 
blame, added remorse to the sorrow that sobered | 
him now, 

There was a mortgage of eleven hundred dol- | 
lars on his place, and the holder wanted his 
money and would not wait. In vain the aged 
debtor had begged for a little extension of time. | 
The creditor had no sympathy for a borrower | 
who made and kept himself poor by his own | 
vices, | 

On the morning of the day when the mort-| 
gige was to be foreclosed, the unhappy old man, 
unbeknown to his family, to whom he had never 
told the desperate state of his affairs, called at | 
the office of the lawyer who had the business in | 
charge, and made one more pitiful appeal. But | 
nothing could be done for him, and, certain at | 
last that the threatened blow must fall, he sank 
into a chair, completely overcome. The lawyer, | 
who could not help feeling some compassion for | 
his misery, did not disturb him, and he sat there | 
two hours like one stunned. At the end of that! 
time, a carriage drove hastily to the door, and a | 
moment after, a lady entered the office. She 
stopped and gazed tenderly at the old man, who | 
still sat with his face buried in his hands, 

**Father!”’ 

The old man suddenly raised his head. It was 
a long-absent daughter, returned to him in his | 
distress. “O Margaret, you have found me ina 
sad time. Everything looks dark. Your poor | 
mother and sister will be turned out of doors. I! 
can’t go and tell them—I’’— 

“There, there, father, hear me now,” said the 
lady, the tears gathering in her eyes. ‘Do you 
think you could live the rest of your life a tem- | 
perate man if this mortgage was paid off, and | 
you had your home again?” 

“Oh, yes, I could, and I would—if it would do | 
any good, but”’— 

“Then sign the pledge, father. 
and the money, too.” 

The delighted old man at once put his name 
to the pledge, his debt was paid, and his daugb- | 
ter accompanied him back to the old home she 
had redeemed. It was the happiest day of his 
life, for it was the day of his reformation. 

Margaret was herself poor, but she had saved 
the eleven hundred dollars out of her own earn- | 
ings while working in a mill, and hearing some- | 


I have it here, 


how of her father’s extremity, she gave it ull as 
an offering of filial and Christian love. 
——_ - +r 


PICTURE OF WHITEFIELD. 

A writer in the Sunday Magazine draws a 
pen-and-ink picture of Whitefield, the famous 
preacher of the last century, as he appeared 
when, surrounded by the beauty and the fash- 
ion. «nd the lower classes of London, he preached 
one 91 his open-air sermons, 

In and out among the well-dressed many there 
moves a crowd of people who wear neither silk 
nor vc.vet. There is the artisan, with his wife 
and children, who have come out here chiefly 
for the sake of the fresh, sweet country air; 
there are the city clerk and his sweetheart do- 
ing a little flirting to while away the time; there 


|is the poor needle woman, whose pale face has 
'such a wistful look, that we fancy her heart 


must be beginning dimly to guess that if she 
could grasp the meaning of the great preacher’s 


| words, it might possibly bring into her life even 


more warmth and coloring than there is in the 


| dresses she stitches for the grand ladies. 


Suddenly the murmur of voices which had 
been running through the vast assembly is 
hushed. The duchesses and countesses incline 
their heads a quarter of an inch forward; the 
fans of the actresses cease to flutter; the mass of 
the people make a little rush all in the same di- 
rection. 

Every eye is fixed on a man whois ascending 
slowly a green bank nearat hand. At first sight 
there is nothing very remarkable in his appear- 
ance. His figure is tall and spare, his dress is 
homely; when he turns towards the audience 
we see that he squints, and he has no especial 
beauty of feature. 

But the moment he begins to speak his face is 
forgotten in his voice. How does it thrill with 
holy passion as he tells of his dear Lord; how 


| does it ring with stern indignation against sin, 
| and yet how does it melt with tenderness over 


the sinner! It is so clear that it is heard at the 


| further end of the wide assembly: and yet so 


sweet that music is the only word that can give 
an idea of its tones. 

His face, too, and his figure have changed 
since we last looked at him. Meaning has come 
into every movement of his hand; each feature 
answers to the theme that is upon his lips, as 
does the lake to the lights and shadows in the 


'sky above; his form seems to have grown ma- 


jestic, and to be like that of the desert preacher, 
or of him who cried against Nineveh. 

When he speaks of heaven, we almost believe 
that he has been there; when he tells of the Sa- 
viour’s love and sufferings, it seems to us that 
he must have walked with Peter and John at 
His side; when he tells a story by way of illus- 
tration, as he often does, the description is so 
vivid that we listen breathlessly, as though we 
really saw the scene he paints with our bodily 
eyes. 

For two hours the tide of eloquence flows on 
unceasingly, and still the listening crowd re- 
mains enthralled. Different signs of emotion 
appear among them. 

The hard faces of the mechanics work with 
unwonted feeling; the brow of Hume grows 
smooth; even Chesterfield, who hitherto has 
stood like a statue of one of his own ancestors, 


| so far forgets himself when the preacher, in a 


lively parable, is describing a blind beggar on 
the edge of a precipice, as to start forward and 
murmur, “O save him, save him.” 

No wonder they are thus moved, for the 
preacher himself sets the example. 

————_+ooo—__ — 
THE PENURIOUS PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. John Radcliffe was a famous physician of 
London and the founder of the Radcliffe Library, 
Oxford. He did not live happily with his medi- 
cal brethren, and used to threaten them ‘that he 
would leave the whole mystery of physic behind 
him, written on a half-sheet of paper.” But his 
brethren, in revenge for his contempt, denied to 
him any knowledge of physic. 

Nevertheless, Boerhaave, the great Dutch phy- 
sician, and the greatest medical teacher during 
the first thirty years of the eighteenth century, 
left the secret of medicine, as far as it was then 
known, inscribed on a single line. He hada 
large blank-book, and frequently told his stu- 
dents that after his death they would find writ- 
ten in it the whole science of medicine. When 
it was opened only this sentence was found in 
the whole book: ‘Keep the head cool, the feet 
warm, and the bowels open.” It was Boerhaave 
who had painted on the wall of his lecture-room 


; this pious and philosophical sentence: ‘I gave 


the medicine, and God cured the patient.” 

But to return to Dr. Radcliffe. He had the 
bad habit of leaving his bills unpaid, a fact 
which was the occasion of the following incident: 


In his day each Londoner had to pave the 
street in front of his own door,—at all events, 
the parish would not pave it for him. A certain 
pavier, who had been employed by the doctor, 
after long and fruitless attempts to get paid, 
caught him just getting out of his carriage at his 
door in Bloomsbury Square, and set upon him. 

“Why, you rascal,’ said Radcliffe, “do you 
pretend to be paid for such a piece of work? 


| Why. you have spoiled my pavement, and then 


covered it with earth to hide your bad work.” 
“‘Doctor,’’ quoth the pavier, “‘mine is not the 
only bad work that the earth hides.”’ 
“You dog, you,” said the doctor, “are you a 
wit? You must then be poor, so comein.”’ And 
he paid him, 





The doctor was also charged by his enemies | 
with being a very avaricious man, and they tell 
an anecdote of him which sets forth his avarice 
in a humorous light: 

Attending an intimate friend during a danger- | 
ous illness, he declared, in an unusual strain of | 
generosity, that he would receive no fee. At 
last the cure was complete, and the physician 
was taking his leave. | 

“T have put every day’s fee,” said the patient, | 
“in this purse, my dear doctor, nor must your 
goodness get the better of my gratitude.” 

The doctor eyed the purse, counted the days 
of his attendance in a moment, and then, ex-| 
tending his hand by a kind of professional, me- | 
chauical motion, replied, ‘‘Well, I can hold out | 
no longer; single I could have refused the 
guineas, but all together they are irresistible.” | 

Gpacaa | 
For the Companion. 


GROUPINGS. 


The stormy petrel skims the ocean foam, | 
The vessel sails along her lonely way; 

The sailor thinks of wife, and child, and home, 
‘The sun goes down, and ends at sea the day. 


There is no moon to lend a friendly light; 

The wild winds howl, the billows roll and roar; 
The ship strains ev'ry nerve till late at night, 

And then goes down a thousand miles from shore, 


| 


At home a pale and sad wife sits, and by 
Her side a little fellow from his play 
Looks up, and wond’ring asks his mother why 
His “papa” stays so long, so long away. 
GEO, NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
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RAPID WRITERS. | 

“That was an excellent sermon, sir,” remarked | 
a parishioner to his pastor after the morning | 
service. “I would have made it better if I could | 
have had more time,” the pastor replied, ‘‘for I 
would have made it shorter.’”” The reply teach- 
es the valuable lesson to young writers: the} 
more rapid the composition, the less the value 
of the article. Many writers pride themselves 
on the rapidity with which they throw off their, 
articles. Butask compositors, proof-readers and 
editors, and you will get another estimate of | 
this rapidity. Haste makes trouble and bother | 
for those who have to waste their time in cor- | 
recting the compositions of these rapid writers. 
A writer in the New York Observer thus dis- | 
courses on ‘‘Rapid Writers:” | 
Byron, we are told, wrote ‘“The Corsair’ in | 
ten days; Fenelon, ‘“felemaque’”’ in three months. | 

Walter Scott wrote a work, for which he was | 
paid one thousand pounds, in two days. 

“Rab and his Friends,’ by Dr. John Brown, 
was written, it is said, at a single sitting. 

Dean Shipley said to Heber, ‘‘Suppose you 
write a hymn for the service to-morrow morn- | 
ing.”” And the hymn, ‘From Greenland’s icy | 
mountains’? was written and printed, and used | 
in the missionary service of the following day. | 

Baxter, in fourteen years, wrote and published | 
nearly sixty volumes. | 

Chalmers being asked how long it took in the | 
preparation of a sermon, replied, ‘That depends 
on how long you want it. If your sermon is to! 
be half an hour long, it will take you three days; 
if it is to be three-quarters of an hour, it will 
take two, or — one; but if you are going 
to preach an hour, then there is not much occa- 
sion to think a great deal about it. 
done in an hour.” 

While it is true that some of the works of such 
rapid composers as Johnson, and Scott, and By- 
ron, have obtained a permanent place in litera- 
ture, the greatest number of works of | 
nent worth have been the slow growth of years | 
and much painstaking, | 

It is true, as Pope says, ‘“To take more pains, | 
and employ more time, cannot fail to produce | 
more complete pieces.”’ | 

Says another about his work, ‘‘I spend a long | 
time upon it, because I intend it to last a long | 
time.” | 

+o 
FIGHT WITH A BEAR. 

It is not often that a man comes out of a bear 
fight as well as did the hunter of whom a Cali- | 
fornia journal tells this story: 
George W. Bruce and a man named Hanna- | 
han went hunting squirrels in Waddell’s Gulch, 
about two miles above the Waddell saw-mill, | 
when the former came suddenly upon a large- | 
sized grizzly bear. He rapidly took in the situ- 
ation, and, being only armed with a shot-gun, 
Bruce, conceiving discretion to be the better 
part of valor, started and ran away quartering 
down hill. 

The bear made chase, and in a few moments | 
was below and before Bruce, completely cutting | 
off retreat. The bear, in an upright position, | 
rapidly came upon Bruce, and he aimed and | 
fired; his intention was to fill bruin’s face and | 
eyes with shot, with the hope of blinding him, | 
but his advance upon Bruce was so rapid that | 
the load took effect in the breast. 

In a moment after the bear knocked the gun | 
from the hunter’s hands, and seized him by the 
right arm. Bruce tore from the grasp of the | 
bear, caught him with both hands by the mouth, | 
held him, and attempted to get out a large pock- 
et-knife. 

The bear then caught Bruce’s left hand and 
bit it through. Bruce then again tore loose, 
= again grasped the bear’s jaws with both 

ands. 

Again conceiving the idea that if he could get 
out his knife, there would be one grizzly bear 
less in Santa Cruz county, Bruce essayed to put 
his hand in his pocket for that purpose, when 
the bear broke loose and caught the brave man’s 
right arm. 

Bruce now gave the bear a tremendous kick, | 


It may be 











, them. 
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which sent him some distance. This was the 
turning-point in the fight, the bear running jy 
one direction and Bruce in another. 

The wounds of Bruce are very painful, but as 
no bones were broken or arteries cut, he expects 
to be entirely recovered from the effects of his 
desperate encounter in a fortnight. 

While the above described fight was going on, 
Hannahan was three or four hundred yards dis. 
tant, entirely ignorant of the peril of his part. 
ner. Mr. Bruce is confident that if he had haq 
a bowie-knife within reach, he could easily haye 
cut the bear’s throat, as he was sufficiently pow. 
erful to turn the animal’s head from him when 
he grasped him by the jaws. 

—_~@>—__—_—_—_—_—_ 
THE DEAF MOTHER. 

Very touching is the story of a deaf and dumb 
mother’s anxiety to ascertain if her babe was 
likewise afflicted with her infirmity: 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, was deaf and 
dumb, and was married in 1753, by sigus. She 
lived with her husband, Murrough, first Mar. 
quis of Thomond, who was also her first cousin, 


, at his seat, Rostelian, near Cork harbor. Shortly 


after the birth of her first child, the nurse, with 
considerable astonishment, saw the mother can- 
tiously approach the cradle in which the infant 
was sleeping, evidently full of some deep design, 

She, having perfectly assured herself that the 


, child really slept, took out a large stone which 


she had concealed under her shaw], and, to the 
horror of the nurse—who, like all persons of the 
lowest order in her country (indeed, in most 
countries), was fully impressed with the idea of 
the peculiar cunning and malignity of dumb peo- 
ple—seized it with the intent to fling it down ve. 
hemently. 

Before the nurse could interfere, the countess 
had thrown the stone—not, however, as the ser- 
vant had apprehended, at the child, but on the 
floor. Of course it made a great noise. The 
child immediately awoke and cried. The count- 
ess, who had looked with maternal eagerness to 


| the result of her experiment, fell on her knees 


in a transport of joy. She had discovered that 
her child possessed a sense that was wanting in 
herself, 

——_+or-_———_- 


UNGALLANT DOG. 

Helen Hunt tells the following story of a dog 
in Colorado, which had never seen a woman: 

As we halted three dogs came bounding 
towards us, barking most furiously. One of 
them stopped suddenly, gave one searching look 
at me, put her tail between her legs, and, witha 
pitiful yelp of terror, turned and fled. 1 walked 
slowly after her. She would look back over her 


| shoulder, turn, make one or two lunges at me, 
| barking shrilly, then with the same yelp of ter- 


ror run swiftly away. At last she grew brave 
enough to keep her face towards me, but contin- 


| ually backed away, alternating her bark of defi- 


ance with her yelp of terror in a way which was 
irresistibly ludicrous. 

We were utterly perplexed by her behaviour 
until her master, as soon as he could speak for 
laughing, explained it. ‘‘Yer see, that ’ere dog’s 
never seen a woman afore! She was reared in 
the woods, an’ I hain’t never took her nowheres, 
an’ that’s jest the fact on’t. She dunno what to 
make of a woman.” 


It grew droller and droller. The other dogs 


| were our good friends at once, leaped about us, 


snuffed us, and licked our hands as we spoke to 
Poor Bowser hung back and barked fu- 
riously with warning and menace whenever | 
patted one of the other dogs, but if I took a step 


| nearer her, she howled and fled in the most ab- 


ject way. 





AN OLD DUN MULE. 
Verdant hunters are fair targets for jokes, and 


| the St. Louis Glube-Democrat thus fires one off: 


Two members of the Sportsman’s Club were 
out on a deer hunt the other day. Coming toa 
thicket that looked like an excellent covert for 
game of all kinds, particularly deer, they sep- 
arated and began beating the bush, In a short 
time one of the hunters heard a crackling of 
sticks, and saw a dun-colored object, with what 
he took for the antlers of an enormous buck, 
running through the thickét. He blazed away, 
and called to his companion, who also fired, and 
down dropped the game, as dead as a door nail. 

One of them started immediately for a gran- 
ger’s house near by to procure a wagon to haul 
the deer, while the other sat down under a tree 
to wait. In the course of an hour the Nimrod 
returned, accompanied by the farmer, who drove 
the wagon. On looking at the animal, the farm- 
er at once recognized his old dun mule, that had 
served him faithfully for fifteen years. The 
sportsmen paid the farmer $35 apiece, and with- 
out hunting for any more deer returned to the 
city. 


2 
a 


“BETTER THAN THE ORGAN- 
MAN.’’ 
A London correspondent tells a good story of 
Richard Grant White, the distinguished scholar, 
fiddling to the grandchildren of Hawthorne: 


He recently visited lis friend Julian Haw- 
thorne, who lives at Twickenham on the Thames, 
which American readers will remember as the 
site of Pope’s villa, and while there, having his 
violoncello, he used to go into the nursery and 
play for the little Hawthornes, to their great de- 
Tight. When he went away one of them ask 
her mother if he would ever come again. Mrs. 
Hawthorne said she hoped he would. “Oh, 
that’s nice,” was the reply, “for he’s better than 
the organ-man! He makes the music, and you 
don’t have to give him a penny.” Rather 4 





doubtfal compliment in return for the lofty mu- 
sician’s good nature. 
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For the Companion, 


GRANDPA’S BATTLE. 
Now did I ever tell the tale, 
That famous tale of old, 
When I, your gray-haired grandpa, was 
A hero brave and bold? 
Twas near the close of winter, boys, 
The far-famed fight took place— 
That stormy battle, fierce and wild, 
Whose horrors I did face! 


We camped that winter at our homes, 
Butah! the strife was strong, 

And we were bound, we soldier boys, 
To fight against the wrong! 

Near by, there rose a lofty hill 
With peaks of glittering snow, 

And there, the hostile armies met 
One day, long, long ago! 

We fought, resolved that we would hold, 
Our liberty, our right! 

Andif some blood were shed, *twas just- 
In such a noble fight! . 
Ah! thick the balls flew round my head, 

Aimed by my reckless foes, 
But I escaped, with one big bump, 
And with—a bleeding nose! 


We fought them well, that winter day, 
And victory crowned the brave! 
So after all was o’er, we searched, 
Our fallen friends to save. 
There were sugh bumps, there were such thumps, 
I never want to see, 
But loud our cheers rang out, to hail 
Our snowball victory ! 
Mrs, T. N. TURNER. 


a 


For the Companion. 
DOLL ROSY’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MRS, FINLEY. 


Miss Rosy’s sleigh was at the door. She stood 
waiting, with her blooming cheeks and her 
blonde hair beautifully frizzed. 

Little dog Tony was to be the horse, and he 
was fastened to the sleigh with a gay red har- 
ness, and had a string of bells across his breast. 

Ile was so excited and interested that he could 
scarcely be kept still long enough for Miss Rosy 
to be tucked under the wrappings. 

Floy shook her finger at him, warned him, 
scolded him and even begged of him, ‘‘O, Tony, 
if you only would stand still!’? at which he 
licked her hand, and wagged his little atom of a 
tail, as much as to say, “I am trying to behave, 
if T only knew how!” 





At last Miss Rosy was seated, and then, what 
do you suppose Tony did? He turned entirely | is not even an ant to be found,”’ he continued, | 
round, with his nose to the sleigh, lay downand|as he savagely scratched to pieces a decayed 14 


barked with very delight. 


Floy was discouraged; Tony had no manners 


at ail, and she told him so. 


go 
order, and very willing to obey if they could | well sheltered by a large boulder, when Smoothy 
only understand. 
start, Floy shouted,— 
more. 

signs of an intention to jump over the sleigh, the | ered them up from the biting frosts, so they 


better to leap up after the little brown mittens. 


Floy, in despair, stamping her foot, and that he | his bright rays into their eyes. ‘Why, I declare, 
understood. 


principal frolic, and away he went! 
were in a snow-drift, and her heels in the air, | self. 


tassels of ears floated from his head like silk | do that.” 
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she cried. | place I saw the other day,”’ and she was prepar- 
The fringy ears were up, anxious to hear every | ing to lead the way into a huge hollow pine, 
When all was ready for the, bearishly pushed her out of the way and took 
the best place. ‘‘Such manners,’’ she growled, 
But Tony only barked the | as she coiled herself up; “I wanted to be away 
from this draft. [’—but here she fell asleep. 
“Go on, Tony! Go now, please!” she begged.| Months past, and He who orders and cares for 
He barked louder and sharper, and showed | all, sent many a feathery snowflake and cov- 


| 


“Now go, Tony!”’ 


slept on, until one spring day, the sun melted 


“QO Tony, do go! Run, Tony!’ screamed | away their warm white covering, and sent one of 


I have been asleep,’’ growled Mrs. B.; “and so 
Running round and round the lawn was his | have you, Smoothy.”’ 

“Well, perhaps I did just close my eyes,”’ re- 
In a twinkling Miss Rosy’s flaxen frizzles| turned Mr. B., getting up and stretching him- 
“This is very extraordinary,” he contin- 
while the white paws scampered, and the long | ued, looking out, “I never take a nap but they 





flags, and the sleigh dragged bottom-side upper-| “Who are they, and what do they do?” 

most after him. It was such fun to take Miss| ‘Why,’’ growled he, “can’t you see all the 
Rosy sleigh-riding! ; scarlet and orange colored leaves have been 
taken away and green ones are being put in 
their place. The berries can’t be ripe yet, but I 
wonder if I could get a lamb for dinner?”’ 

| “Re careful,’ rejoined his wife; ‘‘you have 
| | been to Farmer Kent's so often we had better be 
satisfied with some tender bark and some juicy 
| nuts until the fruit comes in.” 
| “You can, I can’t,” crossly replied Mr. B., 
|and smoothing down his coat, which had be- 
| come very glossy and black since the autumn, 
| he started off. Hours passed and he did not re- 
| turn, so Mrs. B. thought she would go and look 
| after him. 

Alas! arrived at the edge of the woods, she 
| came upon a sad scene. There he was, writh- 
| ing on the ground, with his fore paws held tight- 
| ly in the eruel sharp teeth of a large steel trap. 
| A yard or two from him in an agony of fear 

bleated and struggled a poor little lamb, who 
At first Floy thought she must cry, for she had been the innocent means of decoying him 
loved Rosy, but Tony seemed so happy that she | to his death—for death it was, as in a few mo- 
laughed instead, until she was out of breath, and | ments up came Farmer Kent, with one of his 
had to sit right down in the snow; and all the men, who fired their guns close to his head, and 
scolding she did about the runaway, was to say, | after a few short struggles the blood poured out 
“O, you naughty Tony!” and poor Bruin fell over on his side, dead. His 
Mrs. Ciara Doty BaTEs. | coat was soon taken off, and next winter was 
| used for a sleigh robe. 
As a widow, Mrs. Bear led a very lonely life 
for some time, until her cubs came. When they 
grew strong enough she took them for long walks 
and taught them how to lick up strawberries, 
‘When the fret vel vebla commen, and gather raspberries, without pricking their 
And the bee thaws ont and hums, little tongues. But the greatest feast of all was 
When the buds begin to burst, ; when they spent a month on the blueberry 
I’m the boy to find the first | plains where the fruit was so abundant it seemed 
Sweet, pink May flowers in the wood, | just ready to fall into their mouths, Then their 
For then I’m a merry Robin Hood. mother taught them how to find ants and other 
insects. 
i “You will find ants an agreeable tonic, my | 
dears,’ she said; ‘“‘there is a bitter taste about 
them which will give you good appetites. Take 
Fishing in the sleepy streams warning by your unfortunate father's fate and 
Where the trout like opal gleams, never want to taste lamb, which I can assure 
Gr Reaping, in the merning dow, « | you is very injurious for young bears to eat, also 
The cows from the clover, a brave Boy Bine. | * ¥ shi cagebiiaSbagoss Raat 
|any sour grapes we may come across in our 

| walks.”” 8, H.C. 
| 
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For the Companion. 
A MASQUERADER. 


When the early spring is here, 
And the brooks are running clear, 


When the summer waxes sweet, 
Iam found with bare, brown feet, 
In the meadow, field and fell, 

On the hill, by wood and dell, 


When the golden autumn comes, 

And in the wood the partridge drums, 

While the beeches are aglow, 

And the maples redder grow, } 
With my dog and gun I go | 
Through the forest soft and slow, | 
As Indian hunter, you understand, | 
(Though never a mouse fell under my hand.) | 





But in the cheery winter weather 

Jack Frost and Lare out together ; 

And many a merry mile we sweep 
Over waters frozen deep, 

And polished like a silver floor, 

While loud the pines sing on the shore, 
And things are so jolly I'd rather be 
Myself than even a plumed Pawnee. 


—“ > > - 4 ’ . = 
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For the Companion. _ 
MR. AND MRS. SMOOTHBACK BEAR. | Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
In a former paper, children, I told you about | 1. 

Mr. Bristles Porcupine, now in this I wish to in-\ OUR PICNIC PARTY. 

troduce two equally respectable characters, Mr. | Fill the blanks with the names by which many of the 


- United States are known, as Hoosier, Badger, &c. 

and Mrs. S. Bear. Let us listen to their conver- | 2 tied 
“ ne sevel? ieeualh the texcst, 3 . | Aswe were going up the steps to the house, 
sation as they stroll through the forest, late in) auntie said, “I think we must take a sail to-morrow. 
the year. | I want to show these friends of ours, —. to = 

R » cad : level some of our varied scenery. We wi 
‘“ » ’ » ” . . ‘“ | 3 
Smoothy, my dear,” said Mrs. Bear, 1 think | start early in the morning and spread our dinner 
it is quite time we chose our winter residence. | under oe —_ that sevely Neale i 
Ne ‘ | between the and: the len we wi 
I have felt both chilly and sleepy for the last elinats that near by and get a more ex- 
few days; this climate is very trying to one’s | tended view.” 
itution ¢ : . is over.” Just then came running in with her 
paproncnennoniae ane ~ ne ; = | —— hat on, to ask if she could grate the for 
“Constitution. Pooh!’ crossly growled her | cook to put in the pies. Auntie told her she might, 
husband; ‘why don’t you say at once, after all | and she ran away with her eyes sparkling like a 
. a is | ——-, and apparently as pleased as if she had been 
chance of lamb, veal and fruit is over; see, there | piven an ‘ . 

|” In the morning we started on onr trip as had been 
lanned. My uncle engaged a man from the 
| State to accompany us as a sort of guide, and well 
| did he fill the office. He had an eye like a hawk or 


stump near him. 
“ ' ‘ = we might say, and nothing escaped his notice. 
Well, at any rate, we can have a roof over | jy, pointed out tome the of a bridge near 



























































“Tony, you must be quiet until I tell you to] something every one hasn’t.. Here is a snug | how many questions we asked, it did not seem to 


him in the least.” 


I must say I saw many beautiful things, but after 


all, not enough to turn my heart from my dear old 
State, the 


. i. M.D. 














2. 


ILLUSTRATED DIAMOND PUZZLE. 








3. 
SQUARE WORD. 


My first, a great Italian poet, 
Par-teoned o’er land and sea; 

My next a nut, you surely know it, 
Grows on a forest tree. 


* third is much inclined to travel, 

faving no settled place; 

My fourth I'll help you to unravel 
By calling it a trace, 


My last should always well be done : 
To anything that’s well begun. B, 


4. 
DOUBLE CHARADE. , 
One of my first is a well-known drink, 
Found in fountain, well and spring; 
The other is a beverage too, I think, 
Which the servants at eve oft bring. 


One of my second is a name for a lass, 
And also the name of a flower; 
To the other, the name of a girl, we will pass, 
For it grows in my lady's bower. 
One of my whole is a flower which grows 
In the pond where the waters are still; 
The other’s a flower you've seen, I suppose, 
In a vase on the bay-window’s sill. 
Lucius Goss, 
5. 


HIEROGLYPHIC TRANSPOSITIONS, 


(Express the hieroglyphic exactly, and transpose into a 
word answering to the definition.) 


> 


Equivocation, 


Not your own. 





An abatement, 


AunT Lots. 





Conundrums. 


What is the worst kind of an omen? To owe men. 
When is a cook like a barber? When he dresses 
bare (hair). 
What part of a clock reminds you of Christmas 
time? The weights, (waits). 
Why is T like an amphibious animal? It is found 
both in earth and water. 
What kind of paper most resemblesa sneeze? Tis- 
sue paper, 
What is the largest species of an ant? It’s an 
eleph-ant. 
hy was the first of September like the trans- 
gression of Adam? Because it was the beginning 
of the fall. 
What part of speech is most distasteful to lovers’ 
The third person, 
—_—— 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Eaves, hall, wall, veranda, door, gable, sill, 
porch, sash, mantel, portico, ceiling, stairs, panel, 
attie, window, cornice, flue. 

2. Jackonet (Jack 0), carcanet, hornet, tenet, ren- 
net (wren). 

3. Commence with the central letter, D, and read 
up or down, right or left; and in any and every line 
you will find the same trath—“Drinking will ruin 
us,”” 





our heads,” growled back Mrs. B.; “and that is! which we were passing. Jolnny said: “No matter 
P g 





; 4. Potatoes are tubers. 
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CLOTHES-PIN FACTORIES, 

The labor that makes what human beings want, 
for necessity and convenience, dignifies the small- 
est and cheapest things. Nothing is contemptible 
that is useful, though it be a shoe-peg. Insignifi- 
cantas the common wooden clothes-pin is in itself, 
its manufacture forms no mean part in American 
industries, and the numerous factories in New Eng- 
land and other States furnish employment to thou- 
sands of persons, 

There are several thousand clothes-pin manufac- 
tories in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and one in the 
vicinity of Saratoga, N.Y., each of which is capable 
of turning out one thousand boxes, or seven hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pins per week, There 
are several small factories scattered throughout 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont, and 
are all run by water-power. As a rule, those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of clothes-pins are Quak- 
ers, 

Beech, white birch and poplar are the woods used 
in making the article, the birch and poplar being 
considered the best. The machinery is very simple. 
The wood is first sawed into logs four feet in 
length, and then cut into small square sticks by 
means of acutting-machine. Each stick, after be- 
ing rounded in a lathe is passed into another ma- 
chine, which throws out a number of perfectly- 
formed pins at one cut, and with great rapidity. 
The pins are then thrown into a large revolving 
cylinder, and smoothed by friction with each other. 


—_———_—.___— 


RECEIVED THE HONOKS, 

‘The lucky country boy, taken up behind the saddle 
ofa mounted hunter, (who proved to be the king,) 
did not know when he reached the city whether the 
crowd was bowing to the horseman or to himself. 
The Sacramento Record Union tells how four dar- 
kies of that place found themselves in a similar sit- 
uation: 


A few evenings since one of the Tribes of Red Men 
of the city, after its installation of officers, was in- 
vited to partake of a collation ata J. Street restau- 
rant. The members were marshalled according to 
rank, and marched to the restaurant, where they 
halted on the sidewalk and opened ranks, to allow 
the officers to march down the centre and enter the 
establishment first. As soon as the ranks were 
opened, the Marshal led the way, as he supposed, 
for the Sachem and other officers, but before he had 
got more than half way down the line he observed a 
broad smile on the faces of the members, which 
smile a few seconds later became audible. Curious 
to know the cause he glanced behind him, and found 
that he was escorting with all honor four colored 
men who had hg app pened to be passing along the side- 
walk, and getting between the r: anks unintentionally 9 
thought the best thing they could do would be to 
walk | through, which they proceeded to do in style, 
evidently enjoying the novelty of the situation, The 
red man laughed heartily at the joke, and then gave 
the strangers three cheers. 


> 


WHISKEY IN THE ARCTIC CLIMATE, 

Such proof as the following has been furnished 
repeatedly in similar situations, and yet the lovers 
of distilled liquor persist in using it as a defence 
from cold: 


The records of the Nares Arctic expedition do not 
bear out the theory maintained by some that alcohol 
is a potent sustainer of vitality. If such were the 
fact, its good effects ought to be clearly displayed 
upon men undergoing unusual fatigue in a temper- 
ature many degrees below zero. On the contrary, 
the confirmed teetotallers, though subjected to the 
same labors and hardships as their companions, in 
every instance escaped scurvy, and remained in ex- 
cellent health. A man named Gore, a Good Tem- 
plar, succumbed to temptation while on a sledge 
journey, and took grog. After this he lost his appe- 
ite, ceased to have refreshing sleep, and was even- 
tu: ally attacked with scurvy. Ayles and Aldrich, the 
only teetotallers in the sledge party, were the only 
ones who escaped the scurvy. ‘Tlie testimony of 
both ships’ companies, doctors and officers included, 





Was unanimous against serving out stimulants dur- | 


ing the day, as they emphatically stated that no | 
work could be done upon grog. 


. — 


THE WOUNDED WILD GOOSE. 
Most, if not all, herding quadrupeds will shun a 
wounded member of the herd, but it is not equally 
so with the feathered creatures. Many kinds of 
birds are known to give sympathy and help when a 
companion is hurt or in danger. The Anaheim 
(Cal.) Gazette tells this story: 


The large flocks of geese, which are constantly | 


passing over the town, are frequently shot at, but 
they generally fly at too high an altitude to be 
reached by the leaden missiles. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the shots take effect. The other day we were 
watching a flock flying southward, when the report 
of a gun was heard, and we observed one of the 
queso beste to fall slowly, The others, perceiving 


that their comrade was wounded, uttered shrill cries | 


of distress, and about a dozen of them flew under 
the wounded bird, huddling together so that their 
backs formed a sort of a bed upon which the wound- 
ed one rested. They buoyed it up for some time, 
the others meanwhile looking on and manifesting 
their concern by uttering loud, discordant shrieks. 
Finding that their companion was unable to longer 
accompany them in their flight, they abandoned him 


to his fate, and he fell to the earth and into the arnis | tions, chronic coughs and asthma, and second, diseases of | 


of an expectant Chinaman. 


cere eee 
STRANGE SPORT FOR A CITY STREET. 

The Empress of Austria organized a stag-hunt the 
other day, near Pesth, and the maddened animal, 
swimming through a pond, made its way into the 
city. The Empress, accompanied by Baroness Wal- 
lersee, Baroness Edelsheim -Gyulai, and Princess | 
Rosa Hohenlohe, took part in the chase with fierce 
delight, and were “‘in at the death,’’ when the poor 
creature broke down on the Hunyady-place. A 
large number of people, attracted by the clattering 
noise of the large and splendid cavalcade which ca- 
reered along with its yelping pack of hounds, had 
assembled in the streets in utter astonishment at 
uch an extraordinary spectacle. On the approach 
of the wild chase, the crowd turned aside, somewhat 
terrified by the furious charge. It was a mere 
chance that some of the numerous children just go- 
ing to school were not ridden down, Nice sport, 
truly, for “refined’’ women! 


‘ e - 
AN UNLUCKY BRIBE, 


A Newport lady was shocked one morning bya 
ragged urchin’s oaths, and raising the window, of- 
fered him a quarter if he would stop swearing and 
goaway. Hedeparted without saying a word. The 
next morning there was a detachment of men and 
boys under her window, and blasphemy was varied 
with extortionate demands for cash. The Provi- 
dence Journal preaches a sensible sermon from this 
little text. “Give work to the able-bodied,” it says; 
“give food and shelter to the sick; give sympathy to 
the distressed, and consolation to the afflicted; but 
beware how you give alms to the lazy.’’ The public 
cannot be cautioned too often against setting a pre- 
mium upon vagrancy through indiscriminate chari- 
eyes should be opened before the pocket- 

———— 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT. 


An assistant superintendent of the Bethlehem Iron 
Company, in his ingenious efforts to ascertain how 
the barrels in which lard is brought to the estab- 
lishment might be cleaned and utilized, inserted a 
close-fitting steam-pipe into the bunghole, leaving 
no vent for the air. One of the “bosses” then 
straddled the barrel to keep it in position, and the 
steam was turned on. The next moment the mill- 
hands were dashing around to find out what had 
“busted,” and discovered the “boss” gyrating in 
the air, and the superintendent on his back, gras 
ing his shins and squirming about in the most liv rely 
manner. Fortunately, neither was seriously injured, 
but they have abandoned the steam process in clean- 
ing lard-barrels.— Philadelphia Saturday Post. 

a nn 
A QUEER EPITAPH, 

Some modern genius has condensed into Latin his 
honest but not very complimentary tribute to a care- 
less servant girl: 

Hic jacet ancilla 
uw omnia egit, 


Et nihil tetigit 
Quod non fregit. 
Here lies the handmaid 
Who did everything, 
And touched nothing 
That she didn’t break, 
Or, translating it rather freely: 


Here lies poor Bridget,—no more work to do; 
She handied everything,—and broke it, too. 


- . 
PAT’S QUICK CONCLUSION, 

The honest Mike, who read, “O’Regan for “Ore- 
gon’’ on a steamboat, and thought the craft belonged 
to his uncle, was hardly worse at fault than this fel- 
low-countryman: 

An Irishman lately landed was hunting for two of 
his brothers, whom he had not heard ‘from since 
they left the old country. One day, he stood in 
front of a large boiler, on wh.icii was ‘painted, “Pat- 
ented, 1870.” On this he exciaimed, “ An’ sure, I’ve 
found thim at last. ‘Pat an’ Ted, 1870! That’ 3 the 
viry year they came out, and they’re both b’iler- 
makers!” 


‘ ~ = 
THE SOREST POINT, AFTER ALL. 
Vanity is more sensitive t.r. even abused affec- | 
tion. 


They are taking evidence in a divorce case for | 
cruelty; the husband is under examination; his | 
wife, prostrated with grief, is weeping bitterly, cov- 
ering her face with her handkerchief. Now,” says | 
the Lage. “are you not ashamed to have thus bru- 
tally treated your wife, a tender young woman of | 
twenty-five?” The wife suddenly raises her head. 
“I beg your pardon,” she sobs, “Twenty-four only!” | 
and she again gives way to her grief. 





SAID a man in a street-car yesterday, “Don’t for- 
get the baby; give my love to him.” Said the other 
man, a age l 2 Londoner; “’E aint a’im, ’e a 

er.” —New York dierald, 


Come now and let us reason together. 
Why do people so frequently say to Dr. Pierce, “I sup 
pose your Golden Medical Discovery cures everything 
Because it has been the practice of knavish charlatans to 
manufacture worthless nostrums and attempt to dupe the 
ignorant and credulous by recommending them to cure 
every form of disease. 


prejudices against all advertised remedies. But Dr. 
Pierce does not advertise his standard preparations ¢ 
“cure-alls,”” does not claim that they will perform mira- 


cles, but simply publishes the fact that they have been de- | 
veloped as specifics for certain forms of disease for which | 
he recommends them, after having tested their efficacy in | 
many hundred cases with the most gratifying success, It | 
is a fact known to every well-informed physician that ; Money can be made by a little effort. 
many single remedies possess several different properties. | 


Quinine, for instance, has a tonic quality, which suggests 
its use in cases of debility; an anti-periodic, by which it 
is efficacious in ague; and a febrifuge property, which 
renders it efficacious in cases of fever. The result of its | 
adminstration will also vary with the quantity given and | 
the circumstances under which it is employed. So, like- | 


ral and alterative, or blood-cleansing properties of the 
highest order. By reason of these two prominent proper- 
| ties it cures two classes of diseases. First, those of the 
respiratory organs, as throat, bronc hial and lung affec- 


the blood and glandular system, in which affections all 
| skilful physicians employ alteratives, as in cases of | 
| blotches, eruptions, ulcers, swellings, tumors, abse S, | 





wise, the Golden Medical Discovery possesses both pecto- | 
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practiced that it is no wonder that many have acquired | 
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| and in torpor of the liver or “billiousness.” While its 
| use is, by its combination of properties, suggested in cases 
of pulmonary consumption, yet you need not take it ex- 
pecting it will cure you if your lungs are half consumed, 
| nor because it is recommended as a blood medicine would 
its[proprietor advise you to take it expecting it to cure 
cancer. It will not perform miracles, but it will cure 
many grave forms of disease. 
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